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A NEW SCHOOL HISTORY 


A History of the United States 


By S. E. FORMAN, PH.D., Author of ‘‘ Advanced Civics,”’ etc. 
Ready in May, 1910, and published by The Century Co. 


q Teachers of American history, who are lookin 


g for the best text-book for their classes, are 


invited to examine this new work of Dr. Forman’s. They will find that it excels: 


1 In the method of unfolding the story of OUR COUNTRY’S 
GROWTH 
The pupils have before them the story of an ever- 
growing nation, and step by step they follow its upbuild- 
ing from small beginnings to its present great propor- 
tions. 

2 In the special prominence given to the progress of THE 
WESTWARD MOVEMENT 
The story of the marvelous growth of the Middle West, 
and of the States further West, is told, it is believed, 
with greater fullness than in any previous school his- 
tory. The student will see that the greatness of our 
history is due as much to the Western States as to 
those on the Atlantic seaboard. 

} In the treatment of THE BIOGRAPHICAL ELEMENT 
rhe great leaders of our country stand out as real and 
interesting personalities, because the author writes their 
lives into the main body of the text. 

t In the account given of our COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL 
AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Throughout the book frequent surveys are made of 
American civilization as it existed at successive stages, 





and in these surveys the pupil learns how we have 
passed from the simple life of the seventeenth century 
to the complex life of to-day. 

5 In the material provided for THE TEACHERS’ ASSIST- 
ANCE 
At the end of the chapters are carefully framed ques- 
tions on the text, with review questions that keep con- 
stantly in mind the points that have been gone over, 
and with topics for special reading and special refer- 
ences. In the appendix are comprehensive outlines and 
analytical reviews. 

6 In the fullness and richness of ITS MAPS AND ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS 
Entirely new maps have been made for the book, and 
the illustrations have been selected from authentic 
sources. Many of the pictures are illustrative of West- 
ern life in the early days. 

7 In the CLEARNESS AND INTEREST OF ITS STYLE 
No student can fail to be attracted by the manner in 
which the story is told. The style is simple—sometimes 
almost colloquial—but never undignified. Every para- 
graph in the book is interesting. 


More than 400 pages, strongly bound in half leather. Price, $1.00 net. 








Superintendents, teachers, and others interested are invited to send for further particulars. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 
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Features of the Forthcomims Volume 


September, 1910 to June, 1911 


PRACTICAL AIDS TO HISTORY TEACHING. 

The Use of Lantern Slides in History Classes, by 
Prof. W. E. Lingelbach, with a definitive list of 
American and foreign dealers in slides and crit- 
ical comments upon their stock. 

The Use of the Syllabus in History Classes, by 
Prof. Herbert D. Foster. 

The Use of the Time-Chart in History Classes, by 
E. Bruce Forrest. 

The Use of the Historical Atlas in History Classes, 
by Prof. Donald E. Smith 
Atlases available for American students. 

The Use of Illustrative 
Classes, with particular reference to the use of 
maps, by Miss Louise H. Haeseler. 


with critical list of 


Material in History 


The Use of Pictures in History Classes, with lists 
of foreign and American publishers of historical 
pictures, by Miss Lillian W. Thompson. 

The Use of the Textbook in History Classes, by 
Prof. George C. Sellery. <A stimulating and 

helpful article for all teachers who use a text 
book. 

SECONDARY SCHOOL HISTORY. 

There will be a 


articles paralleling 
in history. 


continuation of the monthly 
the four high school subjects 
These will be more specific than the 
articles of the past year, giving detailed outlines 
and suggestions concerning particularly difficult 
lessons to be covered during the month. 


ELEMENTARY HISTORY. 

The most important work in this department will 
be a series of illustrated articles by Miss Lida Lee 
Tall upon Construction Work in Elementary His- 
tory Classes. In addition to this series there will 
be other articles upon History in the Grades. 


THE TEACHING OF GOVERNMENT. 


Of particular importance in this department will 
be a series of articles outlining a course in Civil 
Government for Elementary Schools; based upon 
the study of Neighborhood Conditions. Other arti- 
cles will deal with the teaching of government in 
the secondary school and in the college. 


The lslistory Teacher's Magazime 


HISTORY IN THE COLLEGE. 

Several more articles descriptive of the Methods 
in use in Freshman Courses will be printed. There 
will be also papers upon the work in advanced col- 
lege and university classes, with an account of the 
work in Graduate Courses in certain universities. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The policy begun in Volume I will be extended 
to include the reproduction of pictures possessing 
peculiar historical significance. | Contemporary 

cuts, photographic reproductions of important doc 
uments, weapons or utensils, and sketches to show 
the use of appliances in the class room will be 
printed. 


CURRENT HISTORY. 

The timely articles upon current topics will be’ 
continued under the editorship of Dr. John Haynes. 
No effort will be made to chronicle events; the aim 
being rather to furnish a logical view of recent 
historical movements after the course of events has 
reached a definite period. 

ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. 

It is proposed to publish occasionally original 
documents which can be used for illustrative pur 
poses in the class-room. These will be reprints of 

documents difficult to procure, or the publication of 
manuscripts not heretofore printed. 


GENERAL ARTICLES. 
There will be occasional articles upon historical 
theory; upon recent significant publications ; upon 
the work of local history societies, the marking of 
historic sites, the work of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington for history, and other topics of gen 
eral interest. 


NEWS OF HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
This feature will be strengthened so that the 
paper may become in fact a real clearing-house for 


the profession of history teachers. 
REVIEWS. 
The book reviews will be interesting and practi- 
cally valuable. They will not be highly critical, nor 
will they be merely formal. It is hoped to make 
them interpretative of the spirit of the books re- 
viewed, and appreciative of their value to history 
teachers. 
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The IPro-Seminary im ldlistory 


in the University of Michigan 


A s¢ s problem is connected with the 
uppe ss student who has completed his 
elementary work and has followed it with 
one or mo courses dealing with specific 
periods European or American history. 
It is yn in the University of Michigan 
to | seniors who, in preparing to teach 
histo ve covered General Europe, 8 
hou lish History, 6 hours; American 
Hist 1763-1861, 6 hours, and American 
Hist 61-1908, 6 hours. On the Euro- 
pear students come with similar 
totals sed upon different courses. Most 
of t yt intend to proceed to gradu- 
ate et they desire to continue in his- 
tor) more courses have to be made 
re n 


es a time in the undergradu- 
ate’s lopment when additional “ period ” 
lect irses cease to be desirable. The 


stu s got tired of sitting under lec- 


turé e necessary method of these 
col : that the specializing student 
soo! ow to do his work easily; 
readii s to have terrors for him; and 
lect tes come to be well under control. 
At 1 point e has reached the stage 
where needs more personal attention 
thar ecture course can give him. If 
he epared to go into the seminary, 
ind it e desirable to put him there, the 
proble1 ould be easy of solution. But he 
freque ontinues to need systematic 
colle f facts after the lecture course 


has t its special virtues. He does not 
need t minute scrutiny of single episodes 
that 1 seminary affords. 


on, recurring from year to 


yei s brought into existence at Michi- 
gal t pro-seminary which, though 
avow' er fish nor flesh, appears to 
me eed fairly well. In brief, the 
pro-ser y picks out a period or a sub- 
ject : into individual assignments, 


and de s the greater part of its time to 


listenir to individual reports from the 
members the class upon their respective 
topics. Three classes of this sort are gen- 
erall progress; one each in European, 
Englis d American history. 

The obvious reflection upon this method 


on for students who are not 


primarily engaged in a study of the sources 
is that it sacrifices the time of the class to 
a serie I mmature disjointed exercises, 


BY FREDERIC L. PAXSON. 


in which only the student reporting’ gets 
any considerable benefit. There is some 
justice in this view; yet in practice the 
scheme works. It is possible to arrange 
the assignment of subjects and the form 


of the reports so as to give some unity to 
the course. It is to be remembered that it 
is a device for the student who is already 
familiar with the machinery of the lecture, 
and who needs to do his own work for him- 
self. The history laboratory is not yet in 
general use, but the pro-seminary contains 
some of the elements of real laboratory 
work. 

In a course in American history conducted 
in this fashion during a recent semester, 
there were fifteen students registered. The 
class met weekly for a two-hour period, 
holding in all some sixteen sessions. The 
field chosen for study was the decade 1850- 
1860, with which all the members ‘of the 
class had some acquaintance, but which 
none had studied in detail. If the class 
had registered more than twenty students, 
two sections would have been organized. 

The first meeting was devoted to general 
remarks and admonitions upon the manner 
of working, the making of bibliographies, 
and the making of the final report to the 
class. This report was in each instance to 
be the chief item of work, and forty min- 
utes were to be allowed for its delivery; 
while the student was required to have a 
personal consultation with the instructor 
after he had collected his material and be- 
fore he presented his report, 

The reports, which were arranged in 
rough chronological order. covered many 
phases of the history of the decade: 


California, 1848-1850. 
Slavery in the Territories, 
William Lloyd Garrison. 
Seventh of March Speech. 
Campaign of 1852. 

Life of James Buchanan. 
Douglas as Spokesman of West. 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 
Fight for Kansas. 

Rise of Republican Party. 
John C. Frémont. 
Campaign of 1856. 
Know-Nothing Movement. 
Dred Scott Case. 

John Brown. 


After these had been assigned, four meet- 


nes of the class were devoted to a series 
of brief preliminary reports, dealing chiefly 
with the bibliography of the subjects. 
Through these, the whole class was made 
familiar with the general bibliography of 
the period before any final reports had been 
made, with the result that many of the 
students profited by the joint work of the 
class. While these were in progress, there 
was ample opportunity for the instructor 
to unify the work through his comments 
in criticism and in addition. 

Following the preliminary reports, while 
all the members of the class were reading 
upon their topics, two weeks were devoted 
to making and examining political and ter- 
ritorial maps, and to reviewing books of 
general interest in the period which did not 
fall within the scope of any assigned paper. 
Thus several of the leading periodicals were 
investigated,—* Hunt’s Merchants’ Maga- 
zine,’ “DeBow’s Review,” “The North 
American Review,” ete., and such books as 
“Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” and Olmsted’s “Seaboard Slave 


States.” 


The Impending Crisis,’ 


By the end of November the class had 
made itself generally familiar with the out- 
lines of the period, while those first on the 
list had 
formal reports were delivered, two to the 


got ready their reports, The 


session, in sequence. The class rule was 
that no student should take more than 
forty minutes, but that each should make 
good use of all his time. In what was left 
of the two-hour meeting after eighty min- 
utes of reports had been listened to, there 
was a general discussion of the papers and 
their relation to each other. This was the 
least successful part of the course, since it 
was found difficult to induce the students to 
criticise each other. There were many 
questions, however, and some criticism, 
while the instructor had another opportun- 
ity to unify the work of all as well as to 
diseuss individual performance. 


The final reports, all delivered from notes, 
were less uninteresting than might have 
been expected. The capacity of a senior, 
who has already taken several courses in 
history from preference, is considerable. 
There were naturally many mistakes in fact 
and point of view, and many in mode of 
presentation, but the class showed distinct 
power of self-criticism in that the quality 
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of the reports improved steadily until the 
end of the course. 

The materials used by students in work- 
ing up their subjects were both original and 
secondary. In many cases the originals 
were accessible and readily handled. But 
no special effort was made to drive the 
student into the sources. Secondary works 
formed the basis of most reports. It was 
the deliberate purpose of the instructor to 
familiarize his class with the ordinary 
books that are to be found in school and 
town libraries, and to show how to appraise 
and use these to the best advantage. 

The range of subjects for the pro-sem- 
inaries is unlimited by anything but the 
preference of the instructor and the needs 
of the class. In English history the periods 
most commonly exploited fall into a three- 
year cycle,—The Reformation under Henry 
VIII and Elizabeth, The Causes of the Prot- 
estant Revolution, and The Restoration and 


the Revolution of 1688-1689. In European 
history, the Medieval Period, and The Ren- 
aissance and Reformation have been used. 
In American history the Jacksonian Period, 
and The Decade 1850-1860 have recently 
been chosen, while a course on the decade 
of the Spanish War is in contemplation. 

Methods have varied with instructors and 
periods of study. In all the pro-seminaries, 
the individual report, worked up by the stu- 
dent, and delivered formally to the class, 
has been the central feature of the work. 
But sometimes the writing out of the report 
has been required, sometimes forbidden, 
The nature of the briefer reports and the 
instructor’s comments has varied too. Al- 
ways, the most difficult problem has been 
to evoke real discussion from the class, and 
occasionally this has been successfully 
solved. The personnel of the class has had 
as much to do with this as the skill of the 
instructor. 


At the University of Michigan these 
courses have repeatedly shown their right 
to survive. They give to the somewhat 
advanced student a chance to try his powers 
in a new way, and at the same time give 
him a considerable mastery of a new period. 
Bibliography comes naturally as an incident 
of the course. Methods of teaching work 
themselves out through example, and hor- 
rible example, while the instructor, during 
the half-year, is able to illustrate to the 
class nearly every fault likely to appear in 
actual teaching. The pro-seminaries are 
not meant to produce that mastery of the 
sources that is the ideal of seminary in- 
struction, but are intended to give the stu- 
dent practice in a new field, facts in a new 
period, and facility in handling the ele- 
mentary problems that are the constant 
occupation of the secondary teacher or the 
lay student of history. 


Use of Sources im ltistory Teaching 


A great object of education, a* a result 
of the oft-mentioned mental dev*' opment, 
is to induce correct thinking, to learn to 
adjust oneself to one’s environment, to put 
oneself in harmony with the universe, i. e., 
with natural law and social surroundings, 
and thus to bring about conditions that will 
enable one to make the most of life. Te 
become a correct thinker one must have cor- 
rect knowledge, and must have so developed 
one’s mind by study as to use correct judg- 
ment in the appraising of the value of 
facts. 

But truth rather than facts is the goal. 
Truth is the sum of all facts, or the correct 
deduction from facts. Facts as a rule are 
useful only when they help us to get at 
the truth. We are not in possession of all 
facts, and therefore we can at times only 
approximately reach the truth. There are 
exceptions, it is true, especially in the nat- 
ural world, because of the unchangeable- 
ness of natural law. For example, water 
expanding into steam by means of fire pro- 
duces force. This is a truth that may be 
demonstrated by the fact that it does so 
once, since natural law is invariable. We 
take advantage of this force to turn ma- 
chinery. A fact in nature, however, may 
only indicate a truth without fully proving 
it. A hen sits on an empty nest for a 
month. hat is a fact. It points toward 
a truth without proving it, or rather to 
several truths, viz., that in the animal world 
there is an instinctive impulse to propagat- 
ing the species; second, that the instinct is 
blind and. utterly devoid of intelligence; 
third, that eggs may be hatched in this way. 
It is true that one lone hen sitting on an 
empty nest is not enough to demonstrate 
these truths; but if all hens do the same 
thing under similar conditions, we may be 
sure that the principle is established. 


BY HENRY W. ELSON, PH.D., LITT.D. 


Take a human example. A wild tribe of 
men is found to have a religion. This is a 
fact indicating, but not proving, that all 
races of men are religious and that religion 
is natural and instinctive in man. But 
when the further facts are added, that all 
classes of men, in every stage of civiliza- 
tion, from the earliest historic times to the 
present, have been found to be religious, 
the truth may be said to be demonstrated 
that man is a religious animal, that relig- 
ion is inborn, instinctive in man, that it is 
part of his being. Herein, then, permit me 
to add aside, lies the one unanswerable 
proof of the divine reality of religion. Na- 
ture never lies, far as we know. Nature 
has made man religious. Religion must 
therefore be truth. If a particular religion 
is based on superstition, it is like the hen 
sitting on an eggless nest. In either case 
it is a groping after truth, and is an un- 
mistakable index that the truth lies some- 
where in that direction. On the other hand, 
if the keeping of eggs warm for some weeks 
was not the way to bring chicks into exixst- 
ence, and still the hen persisted in doing 
what I have referred to, nature herself 
would be false. But, as far as we know, 
Nature never lies, and if she is true in 
everything else, is it conceivable that in 
this one thing—implanting religion in man’s 
soul—she has been false and mendacious? 

This line of reasoning may be applied to 
any search for truth through the observa- 
tion of facts—historie truth, for example. 

Historic truth is reached only through 
innumerable historic facts, pointing from 
many angles, and our knowledge of these is 
not scientifically precise. A right knowledge 
of history is therefore difficult of attain- 
ment. 

The most interesting and important of 
all studies is the study of humanity. We 





begin this study unconsciously before we 
enter the kindergarten and we continue it 
to the last day that we live. History is 
more than a record of the past; it is a 
study of the human life of an age preced- 
ing our own. By studying historic char- 
acters we know our fellow men the better, 
for human nature, though infinite in the 
multiplicity of its manifestations, is in its 
basal principles, as changeless as natural 
law. History, it may be further suid, is a 
culture study, and in that respect is second 
only to literature. 

History is like a coral growth. Every 
generation of men is built up on the 
achievements of the preceding. The civiliz- 
ation of the present rests entirely on the 
past. There are few things, indeed, that 
we use in our everyday life for which we 
are not indebted to the past. If you sit 
down to write a letter, the pen you use, 
the chair on which you sit, and the clothes 
you wear are the product of machinery that 
took centuries to develop, and the alphabet 
you use is the inheritance of thousands of 
years. If you read a poem or study 
science, you are simply gathering up the 
wisdom of the past. The poem may have 
been written yesterday, but the poet him 
self is a product of the past. 

Man’s mental powers have not grown or 
developed in historic times. We are no 
greater than were our ancestors. We live 
more comfortably than they only because 
we have added to what they bequeathed us. 
Each generation adds a little to what it 
receives from the past, and thus the con- 
ditions of the present rest on the accumu- 
lated inheritance from the ages. Were it 
possible to erase or destroy the past, man 
would be reduced to the lowest state of 
savagery, to the condition of the lower ani- 
mals—without tools, or clothing, or lan- 
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guage, or traditions. So much for the im- 
portance of the study of history. 

I must get to my specific subject—the 
use of the source method in teaching his- 


tory {nd here arises the main question, 
Which is the more important, the acquisi- 
tion of historic truth, or the method used 
in acquiring 1t? 

In recent years there has been a great 
tendency toward placing method above 
acquisition in teaching. That is, what a 
pupil actually acquires is of secondary im- 
portance as compared with the processes 
by which he comes by his knowledge. There 
is no doubt that in some of the natural 


sciences this theory will hold good. In 
laboratory work the information gained is 


of less importance’ perhaps than the 
method, the processes by which it is gained. 
But will this hold good in the study of 
history In my opinion it will not. The 
new method simply means that history 
should be taught largely if not chiefly 
through the sources; that is, by constantly 
taking a class back to the sources. The 
historian must go to the fountains, it is 
true, and college classes should be led to 
them frequently; but high school classes 
only occasionally. 

For two reasons I would not use sources 
very extensively in high school history 
work. First, it retards the progress and in 
a given time less history can be acquired. 
We have noted the vast importance of the 
stud) f history. It follows, then, that 
every pil in the schools should acquire as 
mui story as possible. 

Second, the pupils have little discrimin- 
ating judgment in appraising the value of 
the sources, and often the same is true of 
the teacher. The historian, on the other 
hand, is assumed to be a man of ripe schol- 
arship, and of discriminating judgment. 
He does more than make a record of his- 
tory; nterprets it. If he is worth any- 
thing s judgment, after years of investi- 
gation in this particular field, is far su- 
perior to that of the high school teacher, 
to sa thing of the pupils. I say, then, 
that the high school should depend chiefly 
on the labors of the professional histori- 
ans. They will get more work done, and 
better rk, because of the better judgment 
of the historians. The man who insists 
on catching his own fish for his table in- 
stead of buying them from the professional 


fisherman, may often have a scanty break- 
fast. He goes to the sources. 

We must have some faith in the judg- 
ment and good intentions of the historian, 
most of our happiness rests on faith—faith 
in our fellow men. We trust our doctor 
when we are ill, and make no pretense of 
investigating his sources. We purchase and 
use our food and drugs on faith. If we fear 
adulteration, we pass pure food laws and 
hire experts to go to the sources and in- 
vestigate for us. We make no pretense of 
doing this for ourselves. Let the teacher 
of the secondary school remember that a 
great majority of the pupils will never get 


a higher education, that their time should 
be employed to the best possible advantage, 
and that one great historic truth of world- 
wide significance, properly impressed on 
their minds, is worth far more than all 
they can gain by months of plodding re- 
search among the sources. 

Here is an example or two: When I start 
with a class in modern European history, I 
impress on them that the greatest fact in 
modern histery is the evolution of democ- 
racy. Were I to name the greatest thing 
in world history in the past hundred and 
fifty years, it would not be the invention 
of the steam engine, or the telegraph, or 
the coming of the railroads, or the electric 
light, or all these combined; it would be 
the growth of constitutional government in 
continental Europe. Why? Because it 
paved the way for individualism, and the 
hope of modern progress rests on individu- 
alism. How many Shakespeares and 
Franklins and Edisons lived and died un- 
known in the middle ages, never having 
learned to read? Modern government opens 
the way for the individual to make the best 
of himself; it recognizes self-ownership. 
The secret of modern progress lies inthe 
fact that the individual is given a chance, 
and that we encourage our Roger Bacons 
and Galileos instead of putting them in 
prison. 

Again, why does Abraham Lincoln fill 
so great a place in the world’s heart? Be- 
cause he happened to be the most conspicu- 
ous figure in this mighty world movement 
for liberty, for the movement included the 
abolition of slavery in all lands. Why 
was the invention of printing and of gun- 
powder more important than the foreign 
wars of Charles V or the multiple mar- 
riages of Henry VIII? Because it was 
these, gunpowder and printing, that un- 
horsed the feudal lord and awakened the 
peasant to self-consciousness, 

Such deductions the school boy will not 
get by original research among the sources, 
however deeply he delves or perspiringly 
he toils. 

May I not be misunderstood. I do not 
advocate for a moment the disuse of all 
sources. Even in the grammar school 
grades I would have the children read the 
Declaration of Independence, the speech of 
Logan of the Mingoes, excerpts from Web- 
ster’s great speech in 1830, Lincoln’s Get- 
tysburg address, and various other like se- 
lections. When studying the Indians, I 
would have stone hatchets and arrow-heads 
on exhibition, and have the children specu- 
late about them to their heart’s content. 
We would visit Indian mounds and famous 
historic places, by picture and imaginary 
tours, if too far to go in person. This is 
a pure source work, far as it goes. 

In the high school I would do still more 
of the same kind of work. I would even 
take the class to the workshop of the his- 
torian, in imagination, and show how he 
does his work, how he delves and searches 
and sifts and puts together; but not with 


a view of leading them te believe that they 
could do the work as well as he does. At 
the same time I would show the impossi- 
bility of expecting the historian to be 
correct in all his statements. I would 
throw doubt on this and that and stimu- 
late investigation, but not at the expense 
of the regular class work. As I would take 
a class to the workshop of the historian, 
in like manner I would take a class into a 
coal mine or a cotton mill, for the purpose 
of seeing how coal is mined and how cotton 
fabrics are produced, as a part of their 
education, and not with‘a view of training 
them to go to the original sources for their 
fuel and ,their clothing. 

In college classes I would give still more 
attention to source work, would even send 
a class now and then to the library to work 
out a hard problem without giving them a 
hint as to how to go about it. But except 
in the case of graduates who have chosen 
to become specialists in history. I would 
make souree work in college classes sec- 
ondary to the regular class work in which 
the main reliance is on the deductions of 
the experts. 


THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 

The frontispiece this month is a repro- 
duction of an illustration in Prof. James 
Westfall Thompson’s recent work, “The 
Wars of Religion in France, 1559-1576,” 
published by the University of Chicago 
Press, which will be reviewed in the next 
number of the magazine. 

Prof. Thompson describes the picture as 
follows: 

The illustration is taken from a picture 
by Francois Du Bois of Amiens (died 1584 
at Géneva). The original, in the Museum 
Urland at Lausanne, measures three and 
one-half by five feet. In the middle of the 
picture Coligny is being thrown out of the 
window, below which stand the dukes of 
Guise and Aumale and the bastard An- 
gouléme.. Teligny, the admiral’s son-in-law 
is trying to escape over the roof. In the 
background is the Louvre, with Pilles being 
beset in the doorway. The bodies of Bric- 
quemault and Cavagnies are hanging from 
the gibbet in the street. On the hill-top in 
the right of the picture the gibbet of Mont- 
faucon is seen. On the left bank of the 
Seine some Huguenots are escaping by the 
Porte de Nesles—Montgomery is the man 
on horseback outside the gate. The wind- 
mill stands on Mont Sainte Geneviéve. 





HISTORY IN THE SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

The University of North Dakota offers 
courses by Prof. O. G. Libby in methods 
for history teachers, and in European and 
United States History. 

Tulane University, New Orleans, offers 
courses by Prof. U. B. Phillips in the His- 
tory of the South, and of the United States, 
1760-1815; Miss Riggs will give courses in 
European and Louisiana History. 

Prof. R. E. Brooks offers at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens, courses in American, 
Ancient and local Georgia history. 








Am Undergraduate Course im Ilistory 


In Columbia University 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES THOMSON SHOTWELL. 


The arrangement of the courses in His- 
tory in Columbia and Barnard Colleges is 
partly to be explained by the general regula- 
tions covering the work for the degree of 
A. B., and partly by the attempt of the 
History Department to offer a systematic 
group of courses Which will cover in one 
way or another practically all the larger 
movements in the evolution of European 
civilization. The candidate fer the degree 
in Columbia must take certain introductory 
and general courses, one in each of the main 
disciplines of college work, e. g.: Mathe- 
matics, French or German, Latin or Greek, 
Philosophy, Chemistry or Physics, ete. In 
this group of prescribed courses, the History 
Department offers a course on 
History, which must be taken by all stu- 
dents who do not enter college 
advanced standing in entrance examinations. 
As the number who succeed in passing this 
advanced examination is almost 
tesimal—one or two in four or five years— 
practically all students take History A, as 
the course is called. It therefore becomes 
the foundation for all that follows, and the 
department is obliged to see to it that such 
a course, forced upon it by the exigencies 
of a uniform curriculum, should fit well into 
the rest of the work in history, and not 
affect adversely the elective courses, which 
are open to the competition of all kinds of 
attractions, froni Zoology to Music. 

The courses of the department, as a 
whole, are arranged in a double sequence. 
The prescribed course—History A—is 
to freshmen but is generally taken in the 
sophomore year. Immediately following it, 
comes a group of courses especially designed 
for juniors, but open to all who have passed 
History A. Of these there is one in Ancient 
History, one in English History, one in 
Modern European History 
American History. There is also provision 
for similar work in Mediaeval History in 
connection with a more advanced course in 
that subject. After this cycle of courses 
come those which are open to 
college, and to specially qualified juniors, 
but which are also attended by graduate 
students, and are sometimes more graduate 
than undérgraduate in character. Here 
again, Ancient, Mediaeval, Modern, English 
and American History are all represented, 
sometimes by one course, sometimes by two 
courses, alternately every other year—as 
for example English History to 1688 one 
year and from 1688 the next,—and some- 
times by two or more courses covering 
different aspects of the period, as in Modern 
European and American History. As these 
courses are fairly well articulated 
those in Politics and other departments 
closely connected with History, the student 


General 


with 


infini- 





open 


and one in 


seniors in 


with 


who graduates from Columbia College has 
the opportunity to choose widely and to 
work intensively where his interests draw 
him in history. 

Although there is considerable variety in 
the method of instruction in these courses, 
in .general those in each group—junior 
etc.—tend to have 
and 


courses, senior courses, 


a common standard similar methods. 
The subject matter becomes narrower in the 


field 
intensive 


more advanced courses, the more 


restrained, the study more and 
the method more and more of emancipation 
from text books or secondary material and 
of practice in research. For example, the 
student who wishes to specialize in Modern 
European History begins with the course in 
general history, the next year he takes a 
course in the history of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, the next year he may 
take either an analysis of the period from 
1815 to 1848 or 1848 to 1870 or a 


course on the movements of the 


from 

social 
middle of the century,-or some other similar 
detailed piece of work. This last group he 
may also divide so as to take some of it as 
a graduate student. It is of course possible 
as well for him to take the junior course 
in Ancient or American History in his 
There is however an informal 
that the 
shall 


prescribed 


senior year. 


departmental ruling advanced 


courses in ‘any branch 


both by the 


always be 
prefaced, general 


course, and by the general 
field 


advanced 


survey of the 
modern, ete.—in 


lies.* 


particular ancient, 


which the course 

This triple hierarchy of work rests upon 
a foundation which has been the object of 
much 


criticism—a single course in general 


history. Anyone can prove that a course 
in general history covers too much ground 
to be given with profit in a single year. 
But as the course has now been in operation 
about twelve years, and the graduating 
classes have frequently voted that it is the 
most valuable course of their college career, 
the critic finds himself at sea. Moreover it 
is upon the success of this course that much 
of the subsequent work of the department 
depends, and the usefulness of the training 
here received shows itself in all that follows. 
When a student in an advanced class shows 
marked inability to take notes or organize 
rule 


his material, the professor is as a 


correct in assuming that by some means 
the training of History A has been evaded. 
The success of the general course is due 


partly to the fact that it is not clogged to 
details 


naturally come in later courses, and partly 


the sticking point with which 


to the recasting of the data furnished by 


the text-book into a _ new _ perspective 


*The purely graduate courses are omitted in this 


review. 


indicated by a syllabus which has been 
prepared especially for the course. 

The main aim of the course is to furnish 
a clear perspective of history. This cannot 
be gained unless there is a great elimination 
of the unimportant. 


a task as it 


That is not so simple 
may seem. One cannot simply 
eut and slash a straight path through the 
tangled past. Such a process of simplifica- 


tion too often reduces the story to the 
barren outline of a monkish chronicle, lack- 
incidental 
The 


things eliminated must be those which cast 


ing those vital touches of the 


which give the first charm to history. 


no essential light on what is retained; so 
that the left are 
stranded intelligible only as a 
of algebraic formula, to be learned by heart. 
They must have enough of their environ- 


topics which are not 


alone sort 


ment to make them interesting and vital. 
They must stand out both as essential parts 
of the whole perspective and also as con 
vincingly important on their own showing. 
It is on this principle that the syllabus of 
History A _ has 
omitted 


arranged, grouped, and 


events and men. A definite 
synthesis is always in mind; the narrative 
is not carried helplessly along a chronologi 
cal stream, but is checked and guided into 
a series of topics, each of which is suf- 
ficiently developed to make it worth while. 
For there is a 


instance hurried glance at 


Greek history. In it there is no attempt to 
details of the 


stitution, nor of the 


take up the Athenian con 


Peloponnesian wat 
There was a time when no survey of Greek 
history would have been even respectable 
History A 

rejoice in their unrespect 


without these priceless facts. 
and its students 
ability. It was, and still is, possible to 
spend a year following Brasidas or the con 
troversies over the recent theories as to 
the work of Solon, and to carry away a less 
clear appreciation of what Greece stands 
for in the world’s history than by spending 
that 


once 


week 
Modern 


essential to know the projects of partition 


one definitely on topic. In 


History it was considered 
preceding the war of the Spanish Succession, 
while the of Nimwegen 
failed to see the per- 


In History A, Utrecht 


students, weary 


and Ryswich, ete., 
spective of Utrecht. 
is almost a sole survivor. It would be 
impossible to do more than indicate the 
detail like this. While 


radical it is not indiscriminate, but planned 


elimination of 
so as to leave clearer and not less definite 
the outlines of those epochs which are taken 
up. In the determination of the problem 
had the 
help of the suggestive comments of Profes- 


thus raised, the instructors have 
sor Robinson, who has long been advocating 


the possibility of remaking the content of 


the history we teach by a more thoughtful 
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choice of the things to be omitted and those 
to be retained. 

he care in deciding on the subject matter 
of the course has a further good result in 
preventing the students from memorizing 
in parrot-like fashion, a series of events 
which bear no relation to anything else and 
will therefore be thrown off the brain like 
so much dead weight when examination is 
over—if not before. No text book can be 
found which fits the course, so the students 
must—with the aid of a slight syllabus, 
which has little in it but suggestive head- 
ings oose and rearrange the material 
they find until it fits the perspective of the 
course. The preparation of every lesson 
thus involves both analysis and synthesis, 
to which a large notebook bears witness. 

rhe course is given by instructors who 
meet the class in as small groups as pos- 
sible—twenty-five to thirty students—three 
times a week, holding private consultations 
as well. The class-room work is nearly all 
in the form of recitation. There are quizzes 
every two weeks or oftener. Papers, and 
especially maps, are handed in frequently. 
Historical geography is receiving more and 
more attention, since few who come to col- 
lege seem to have had enough Geography to 
be of any use to them. Rome has been 
situated, by one of my students, in the 
fertile valley of the Tiber and Euphrates! 
It is planned to pay even more attention 
to this in 


future. Dates are not made too 
great a burden, and the chronological plac- 


ing of events is secured rather by a correia- 


tion of narratives than by any arbitrary 
insistence upon numerals. It is believed 
that dates may be treated in the same 
manner as events, only there are still more 
of them to pass into official oblivion with 
the sanction of the instructor. Those which 
are retained, however, are insisted upon; 
and, in order to insure a careful study of 
the chronological setting large charts are 
prepared by the students, containing com- 
parative surveys of the history of various 
countries and of the general division of 
thought and culture. ‘These are handed in 
for inspection as well. By means of such 
exercises, all carefully built on the time 
basis, instead of the topical as in the 
syllabus and note books, the material of 
the course is thus worked over twice in 
quite different ways—both of them again 
different from the statement of the text- 
book. 

This method of instruction entails a great 
deal of work upon the part of the teachers. 
There are the quiz papers every two weeks, 
the essays, reports, charts, ete. None of 
this can be slighted. The students know 
almost by instinct when their papers are 
examined carefully and when not. The 
moment any part of the machinery is not 
working effectively, the class responds by 
slighting that part. It must be remembered 
that History A is a prescribed course, taken 
against their will by a considerable number 
of the students. Moreover it is necessary 
for the teacher to know each student per- 
sonally. Once or twice in the past when 


~ 


there were not enough instructors to secure 
this personal contact and lectures rather 
than recitations were given in the class- 
room, the course declined in value. A 
clever but unscrupulous student could copy 
his notes from those of another, steal para- 
graphs from books in the reading-room for 
his essays, gather a fair smattering of facts 
from the lecture and by working a few days 
before the final examination, or a few hours 
before a quiz, pass the course. There are 
about two hundred and seventy-five stu- 
dents in the class and he might escape 
detention. But now with our smaller sec- 
tions and the personal interviews with 
instructors, there is no longer a royal 
or athletic—road to learning. 

It may be said, in closing, that the disci- 
pline of History A is one in logie as well 
as in history, that the ideal before the 
teacher is not simply to crowd a mass of 
facts into defenceless brains, but to develop 
judgment, system, a critical point of view 
and some intelligent initiative upon the 
part of those who are too often amassing 
facts for facts’ sake, because some one set 
them the unintelligent task. There is, as 
well, the widening of experience by a touch 
with those things of the past which in some 
obvious way play upon the present. The 
memory is being stored with things worth 
while. There are still points open to criti- 
cism; but of some of these, at least, the 
instructors are aware, and thus the basis 
of further improvement is already in 
evidence, 


Traming the llistory Teacher 


Observation Work and Practice Teaching 


BY NORMAN MACLAREN TRENHOLME, PROFESSOR OF THE TEACHING OF HISTORY, 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


While it is undoubtedly true that ability 


to teach history well can come only as the 
fruit of actual experience in the class room, 
yet there are more or less effective ways and 
means by which history teachers can be 


trained These methods are either theoreti- 
cal or practical or, best of all, both theoreti- 
cal and practical, It is the purpose of this 
paper to describe and discuss the use of two 
very effective ways of supplementing theo- 
retical courses of a general and _ special 
character by practical work in connection 


with high school teaching. 


Preparation and Equipment for Observation 
Work. 


Let us suppose that the would-be history 
teachers have had the usual preparatory 
work in normal school, college or university 
in the subject matter of high school history, 
also that they have had some work in the 
theory and practice of teaching, but have 
not had any actual contact with the high 
school class room with its many problems 
of organization and presentation. To get 
such contact without actually teaching the 


class is the object in view in having the 
students do observation work. Briefly de- 
fined, such work consists of visiting and 
carefully observing the conduct of class 
work by experienced or already well-trained 
teachers. To be effective, observation 
work must be prepared for by a careful 
study of the principles of class recitation 
and the organization of the lesson. The 
instructor who is in charge of the course in 
the Teaching of History should prepare his 
students for observation work by having 
them study and follow out certain direc- 
tions upon which they will be expected to 
base the report of the results of their visit 
to each class. The following is a specimen 
set of directions based on the organization 
of the recitation as described in a previous 
article in this series: 


Department of History, School of Education 
of the University of Missouri. 
Directions and questions for observation 
work in hisfory. 
I. Recitation on the previous lesson: 


(1) How was the previous lesson 
treated? Was the reviewing mainly 


done by the teacher or did the stu- 
dents contribute their share? 

(2) What points in the previous 
lesson were particularly emphasized? 
How was the relation and significance 
of events handled? Criticise favorably 
and unfavorably this part of the exer- 
cises? 

(3) About how much of the period 
was given up to this recitation? 

II. Study of the new lesson: 

(1) What relation did the new les- 
son have to the’ previous recitation? 
If there was no apparent relation, how 
was the new lesson introduced? 

(2) Give the types of questions 
asked by the teacher, noting especially 
those that called for thought rather 
than for mere facts? What proportion 
of the questions were “direct ques- 
tions?” Did the students seem to un- 
derstand and follow the teacher’s ques- 
tions? Give examples. 

(3) Compare the relative amount of 
talking and explaining done by the 
teacher and the students? Were the 
duller students neglected by the 
teacher? What methods, if any, were 
used in the case of diffident, dull, or 
unprepared members of the class? 

(4) How was attention or interest 
shown by the class (voluntary discus- 
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sion, tions, objections, ete.)? In 
case of the lack of either attention or 
interest, or both, what seemed to you 
the cause or causes? 

(5) What was the leading problem 
discussed in the new lesson? What 
were the main points made in develop- 
ing this problem? Criticise the discus- 
sion from the viewpoint of application 
of topic to present conditions? (This 
last question not to apply rigidly in 
connection with Ancient History.) 

(6) How was the summary, if any, 
made at the close of the study of the 
new lesson? Did it seem to you to 
touch on the vital points in the lesson? 

(7) Was the time well distributed so 
that the lesson was well rounded? 

Ill. Assignment of next day’s work: 

(1) What was the nature of the 
assignment (a) for the recitation on 
the previous lesson? (b) for study of 
the new lesson? 

(2)-What special form or forms did 
these assignments take—(a) problems? 
(b) topics? (c) detailed questions? 
(d) pages? Was collateral reading 
assigned, and, if so, in what books and 
how much? 

(3) How much time was given to the 
assignment of next day’s work? 

IV. Management: 


(1) Was the class room neat, orderly, 
and well ventilated? 

(2) What maps, charts, pictures, etc., 
did you notice? 

(3) Was the behaviour of the class 
good, and, if not, what criticisms seem 
to you just, and what causes do you 
assign for the poor discipline? 

(4) What attention, if any, was paid 
by the teacher to mistakes in English 
(grammar, pronounciation and orthog- 
raphy) on the part of the students? 
Did the teacher commit any such mis- 
takes? Be specific. 

(5) What impression did you get of 
the general management of the class 
room work as regards proportion of 
time given to the different parts of the 
exercise. 


If directions such as the above are care- 
fully studied and the student observer’s 
report is worked out carefully from notes 
taken during the recitation observed, the 
result cannot fail to be of benefit. Actual 
contact with class room teaching will have 
been brought about though in a somewhat 
objective way. Such contact, however, is 
immensely valuable as compared with no 


contact at all. 


Opportunities for Observation Work. 


In the absence of a 


school for high school teachers opportuni- 


special training 
ties are afforded for observation work by 
the public high school that should be taken 
advantage of. The average superintendent 
or principal is not likely to object to an 
occasional with a 
arrangements 


visitor, especially one 


serious purpose, and can 


easily be series of 
This 


method has been followed in some places 


made for carrying a 
visits in the different history classes. 
with good results. The University of Wis- 
consin has made use of the Madison high 
work 
At Chicago the 
with University of 

The University of Mis- 


large 


school for purposes of observation 
with satisfactory results. 
affiliated 


Chicago are used. 


schools the 


souri maintains a school for 
with its 


school of education, and the ten history 


high 
training purposes in connection 


classes conducted there afford excellent op- 
work, and re- 
ports based on such work are required in 


portunity for observation 
connection with each course on the teaching 


of special subjects 


Practice Teaching and Its Value, 


Even more valuable, however, than obser- 
vation work is high school practice teach- 
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ing. Unfortunately opportunities for such 
teaching are not provided in connection with 
the training of teachers at most institu- 
tions, and it cannot be expected that prac- 
tice teaching will be allowed in connection 
with public high schools. Some institutions 
have met the difficulty by establishing a 
special high school in connection with the 
training of teachers, and thus provide easily 
accessible observation work and excellent 
practice teaching for juniors and seniors in 
the Teachers’ College or School of Educa 
tion. Under such conditions, it is possible 
to supervise in a close and efficient manner 
the lesson plans and recitation work of 


teachers in training, and to correct such 
faults as are likely to appear in the early 
While such work is ap 


prentice work it has almost all the value 


stages of teaching. 


of actual teaching and the additional train 


ing involved in class criticism work and 


training in the organization of lesson plans. 
like 


f sending 


At some universities, Wisconsin, the 


students out 


plan is adopted « 


into the publie schools of the state to teach 
for a time as a part of their course of 


training. This plan, while it has the merit 
of bringing the student into contact with 
actual conditions does not 
the 


when actual teaching is done under careful 


appear to me 


to have same educational value as 


and constant supervision. However, either 
plan will have good results in connection 
with the training of history teachers, and 
where facilities for laboratory work along 
teaching lines do not exist in close cénnec- 
tion with the school of education use should 
be made of the public schools whenever suit- 
able arrangements can be made for obser- 
work 

this 
worth while. 


vation and practice teaching. Any 


effort in direction will certainly be 


INecent lahstory 


The Hague Tribunal, France, Germany, Spain, Belgium and Holland 
BY JOHN HAYNES, PH.D., DORCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Hague Tribunal. 

The growth of the influences of the Hague 
Tribunal is one of the most significant of 
recent international matters. The United 
States has taken a very creditable part in 
building up this influence by its willingness 
to submit to this court, questions in which 
it has been a party. By far the most im 
portant of these questions is the longstand- 
ing dispute between our country on one 
side and Newfoundland and Canada on the 
other, over the fisheries question. Early in 
1909 this question was definitely submitted 
to this international body and its decision 
will give an authoritative interpretation 
to various parts of the treaty of 1815, 
whose meaning has been disputed. In 
May, 1909, the Hague Tribunal gave its 
decision on the matters referred to it by 
France and Germany, growing out of 


troubles 


The 
contention, 


at Casablanca. 
the 


decision 
that the 
German consulate had no right to protect 
from the The 


important thing is not so much how par- 


favored French 


deserters French forces. 
ticular: cases may be decided but that every 


dispute peacefully decided by the Tribunal 


strengthens the cause of international 
arbitration. 
France. 


A burning question of the day in France 
is whether government employees shall be 
This 
is illegal and the Ministry and the Cham- 
ber of Deputies that the law 
In spite of the 
government position many public employees 
have joined the General Confederation of 
Labor, and in March, 1909, there was a 
general strike of employees of the Post 


permitted to belong to labor unions. 


maintain 


should remain as it is. 


Office, which in France manages the tele 
graph and telephone. The strike was pre 


cipitated by a new rule, setting aside 


seniority as the basis for promotions. 


Communication was paralyzed and the 
employees did not return till the govern- 


ment had agreed that there should be no 
punishment of the strikers, and intimated 
that the official of the Postal Department, 
the 
another 


would be 
The 
most serious question in the country still 
the 
land or the General Confederation of Labor 
The 
really a revolutionary body whose leaders 


most obnoxious to workers 


transferred to department. 


remains whether government of the 


is to be supreme. Confederation is 
openly declare their purpose to make their 
strike committee superior to the Cabinet 


To foree the recognition of the right of 


servants of the state to organize, the General 
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Confederation has endorsed the practice 
called sabotage, that is the secret spoiling 
of the product on which a laborer is em- 
ployed. In some cases this is carried so 
far as to endanger the lives of the public. 

In July 1909, without previous intimation, 
the announcement was made that the 
Clémenceau Ministry had fallen. This 
ministry, which had lasted somewhat less 


than three years, had held power longer 


than any other ministry of the Third 
Republi The change was brought about 
by an adverse vote of the Chamber, which 
was aused by their disapproval of 
language used by the Premier in reference 


to M. Deleassé during a debate on naval 


affair It soon appeared that the defeat 
was a purely personal one for M. Clémen- 
ceau, and that the policy of the govern- 
ment would remain unchanged. M. Briand, 


a moderate Socialist, became Premier. This 


does not mean that the Socialists are in 
power in France, for no party has a majority 
in the Chamber. Each prime minister 
makes up a Cabinet from various parties, 
W for the time being act together and 
form a_ so-called “bloc.” The Socialists 
wert lready in the bloc which supported 
Clémenceau and M. Briand was one of his 
Cal 

The new Premier announced that his 
poli like that of his predessor, would 
include a reform of the navy, which recent 
investigation has shown to need drastic 
reorganization, the enactment of a progres- 
sive income tax and a working man’s pen- 
sion scheme. The last named of these 
policies has been enacted into law (April 
1910 nd is one of the most far-reaching 
acts of recent French legislation. The con- 
tributory system, similar to the German 
and unlike the British system, has been 
adopted Besides the countries already 
mentioned, Austria, Belgium, Denmark and 
Aust . already have some form of old 
age pensions, paid wholly or partly from 
the national treasury. In every other 
ar | country of the world the subject 
is being agitated. 

Recent scandals with reference to the 
liquidation of property taken from the 
Chur: have not materially injured the 
influence of the Cabinet because of the 
rank and courageous way in which M. 
Briand has dealt with the matter. In 
recent months the government has been 


attacked by the Catholie Hierarchy, 


chiefl on account of the text books used 
in the public schools. Certain books have 
been terdicted and-a public declaration 


ued by the bishops, practically 
rr ‘ Catholic parents to withdraw their 


om publie schools. An American 


Proté nt clergyman permanently resident 
at Pa s of the opinion that the authori- 
ties have gone to unjustifiable extremes in 
recent changes in the wording of text-books, 


[The general election. held on April 24, 
1910, while it left many districts to have 


a second balloting according to the French 


law which requires a majority to elect a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, indi- 
«cated plainly that the present Cabinet. will 
be strongly upheld. 


Germany. 


The great question of the day in Germany 
is how to meet the constantly growing ex- 
penditures of the nation. Instead of paying 
her current expenses out of current income 
as every country should, except in extra- 
ordinary circumstances, she has been piling 
up a hugh debt in time of peace. The real 
difficulty is not the poverty of the country, 
for Germany has never been so prosperous. 
Nor is it heavy taxation, for other countries 
are much more heavily taxed. The trouble 
is that the sources of revenue so far used 
by the central government are inadequate 
and attempts to draw upon new sources 
encounter the opposition of the local units 
and certain influential classes, chief of 
which are the agrarians, or landed gentry, 
who are the favored class of the country. 
In 1909 Chancellor von Biilow proposed a 
new finance measure, a chief feature of 
which was a progessive inheritance tax, but 
the bill was defeated. The Chancellor, who 
had held his position for nearly ten years 
with great credit to himself, thereupon 
resigned. This action was considered by 
many as a tacit acceptance of the principle 
of ministerial responsibility, which has 
never been recognized in Germany though 
urged by the liberal parties in the Reichstag. 
This principle may perhaps in time become 
as firmly fixed in the customs of the 
country as it is now in the majority of 
European lands. 

The new Chancellor Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg has recently (April 1910) proposed 
the use for imperial purposes of a tax on 
the unearned increment of land values. 
Such a tax is already commonly in use in 
German cities and has just been introduced 
into Great Britain by the enactment into 
law of the Lloyd-George Budget. 


In Prussia the voting for members of the. 


Diet has been indirect and the voters have 
been divided into three classes on the basis 
of taxable wealth. This arrangement has 
of course given the power in legislation to 
the wealthy and in recent years an agita- 
tion, at times breaking out into rioting, 
has been going on in favor of direct election 
and equal power for each voter. 

In February 1910 Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, acting as Prussian Minister of 
State, introduced a bill providing for the 
abolition of indirect voting, but retaining 
such a classification of voters as to prevent 
any real popular control. This bill has 
called out indignant protests and caused a 
renewal of agitation. It will doubtless be- 
come a law but of course the agitation will 
continue. 

Spain. 
Since the middle of 1909 Spain has seen 


troublous times. In July of that year 
laborers who were working on a railway 


near Melilla were attacked by natives. This 
town on the Riff coast of Morocco has been 
a Spanish possession since the time of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. The attack upon 
the laborers led Spain into a series of costly 
and troublesome military operations and 
she still struggles with a difficult situation. 
At home many people felt that the 
government was spending treasure and blood 
merely to help out men who had mining 
concessions near Melilla, and the call for 
reinforcements occasioned riots in Barcelona. 
These were violently anti-clerical and re- 
sulted in the burning of churches and mon- 
asteries. In October Senor Ferrer, a promi- 
nent educator of republican and anti-clerical 
principles, was summarily tried by court 
martial and executed for inciting acts of 
violence. This event led to demonstrations 
by anarchists and militant socialists in 
London, Vienna, Paris and other cities. 
When the Cortes opened Senor Moret, a 
Liberal Leader, attacked the Maura ministry 
for mismanagement of the Riff campaign 
and lack of wisdom in dealing with domes- 
tie difficulties. The Liberals regarded the 
military trial of Ferrer as a_ political 
blunder, though, as the writer thinks rightly 
they do not dispute the essential justice of 
what was done. As a result of the debate 
the Ministry resigned and Senor Moret be- 
came Premier. Internal dissensions in his 
Cabinet caused his fall in February 1910. 
The new cabinet under Senor Canalegas is 
radical and anti-clerical. It favors immed- 
iate repudiation of the Concordat between 
Spain and the Vatican, with a view to the 
early separation of Church and State. 


Belgium. 

In December 1909 Leopold II, King of the 
Belgians, closed his reign of forty years, 
which was one of marked success from the 
point of view of material prosperity. The 
credit for this largely belongs to the King 
who was a man of extraordinary business 
ability. But his reputation is darkened by 
the vices of his private life and the harsh 
government of the Congo, for which he was 
responsible. He was succeeded by his 
nephew Albert I, who is intelligent and 
liberal in his ideas and well read in ques- 
tions of social reform. He promises to 
make a very good ruler, and measures 
already taken by the government since his 
accession promise substantial reforms in the 
Congo. 

Holland. 

Last year a daughter was born to Wilhel- 
mina, Queen of the Netherlands. This 
event was of much more importance than 
a similar event would have been in most 
countries, for before the birth of the Prin- 
cess the Queen was the last direct repre- 
sentative of the House of Orange. In case 
of her death without leaving a child the 
throne would go to a German prince, an 
event much dreaded by the Dutch, who are 
fearful of German aggression and of an- 
nexation to the great Teutonic Empire. 
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A, Year's lProsgress 


A feeling of pride may properly be enter- 
tained by history teachers in viewing the 
advance made by their profession during 
the school year 1909-1910. It has been a 
year of progress in many respects, most 
notably, perhaps, in the strengthening of 
associations of history teachers, the build- 
ing up of a deeper esprit de corps, and the 
emphasis upon conscious endeavor as part 
of a history teacher’s duty. 

Foremost in the events of the year stand 
out the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Meetings 
at New York, in which the American His- 
torical Association, the American Economic 
Association, the American Political Science 
Association, and many auxiliary societies 
took part. While these associations retain 
in their membership many persons not con- 
nected with the teaching profession, it is 
true, particularly of the historical and the 
political science associations, that their 
ideals are largely the ideals of teachers of 
these subjects. Their activities, while 
shared by others, have been directed mainly 
by the scholars in the teaching profession. 
History teachers the country over may 
therefore be proud of the record made 
by these associations during the past 
twenty-five years; a record which was so 
well epitomized by the New York meetings. 
Scholars from Europe and America, busi- 
ness men from the metropolis, and educa- 
tional thinkers from all parts of the 
country met to honor the work and workers 
of these societies. 

The co-operative work of committees of 
history teachers has produced during the 
vear many reports of value. Of these the 
most noteworthy is the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Eight upon the Teaching of His- 
tory in.the Elementary Schools. Other re- 
ports are the preliminary report of the 
Committee of Five of the American Histori- 
cal Association, and the bibliographical re- 
ports edited by Prof. W. J. Chase for the 
North Central History Teachers’ Association 
and that edited by a committee of the 
Middle States Association. Besides these, 
a committee of the New England Associa- 
tior reported upon a secondary school course 
in civil government; a New York City com- 
mittee began work on the same subject; a 
New Jersey committee perfected their syl- 
labus on high school history; and similar 
action was taken in Illinois and in Louis- 
iana. In addition to these pretentious 
evidences of committee work, there were 
scores of local committees at work upon the 
problems of subject-matter, of method, and 
of local history. In no way has the year 
shown a greater advance than in these co- 
operative enterprises. 

The year 1909-1910 will go down in the 
history of historical pedagogy as the year 
of “aids to visualization.” Beginning with 
the paper by Professor Henry Johnson, in 
the Teachers’ College Record for the move- 


ment received a strong impetus from the 
exhibit planned and collected by Professors 
Johnson and Shotwell, at Teachers’ College, 
in December. From this the subject was 
carried into the New York meeting of the 
Middle States Association in March; and in 
April it was discussed at the North Central 
Association meeting at Chicago. In the 
same month the New England Association, 
under the direction of Prof. A. I. Andrews, 
exhibited a similar collection of illustrative 
material. In many parts of the country the 
account of the exhibit at Teachers’ College 
given in the History TEACHER’S MAGAZINE 
was made the basis of discussion and of 
improved equipment of history departments. 


In the publishing field the year has not 
been noteworthy. Two new text-books 
upon American history have appeared, and 
a new edition of an older one has been 
published. Many works fitted for supple- 
mentary reading in history classes in the 
elementary schools have been produced. 
Perhaps the most marked feature of the 
year is the continued publication of source- 
books, not only in pure history, but in 
the allied fields of government and economic 
history. A notable attempt at the construc- 
tion of a source-history of the United 
States was, probably, the most unique 
feature in the text-book world, while the 
Documentary History of American Indust 
rial Society was the most pretentious pub 
lication of the year. 

The activity of the Historical Depart 
ment of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, under the able direction of Dr. 
Jameson has been conducted along the lines 
already laid down. The examination, the 
listing, and in some cases the calendaring 
of documents relating to American history 
in foreign archives, both European and 
American, has continued; and in addition 
a report has been prepared upon the existing 
collections in America for the study of the 
history of Protestant religious denomina 
tions. 

It is not possible to describe the year’s 
work conducted under the direction of the 
several committees and commissions of the 
American Historical Association. Comment 
should be: made, however, upon the effort 
to produce with the English historical 
workers, a joint bibliography upon English 
History; and upon the continuing activities 
of the Public Archives Commission. 


In all the year’s work, whether in pub 
lication or in investigation, the dominant 
note is co-operation; the collaboration of 
historians and history teachers to further 
the interests of their subject and to secure 
its proper presentation has never been 
carried on so successfully nor on so large 
a scale. The new year should reap much 
of the fruit from seed sown during 1909 
1910. 
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BY LIDA LEE TALL, SUPERVISOR OF GRAMMAR GRADES, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 


I. Fort Mandan 


What are the means for awakening the historical sense in 
children? By historical sense is meant place relation, time relation, 
and lgment resulting from comparison of the past with the 
present. From this historical sense comes a conception of the 
instit mal development of mankind. In the lower grades the 
aim the teacher is to awaken the historical sense of children, 
and even in upper grammar grades, in the secondary schools, and 
in colleges, the teacher who neglects to aid the development of 
this sense does not understand the difficulty of the problem, and 
therefore, does not meet the need of the student. Professor Henry 
Johns in his article on “History in the Elementary School” 

November, 1909, Teachers College Record) states that some of 
the means of arousing this sense are local neighborhood monuments 
(historic houses, or places marked by tablets), casts, models, 
pictures, lantern slides, stereoscopes, historical albums, dramatiza- 
tion, al arefully graded books. It is not my purpose in the 
present article to discuss all of these aids, the subject being limited 
mainly to forts and their construction on the sand-table. 

















A f ppeals to the imagination of children of every age, and 

ver present in history, whether it be a Grecian wall 

on a hill-crest, a medieval castle, or a huge scientific structure of 
moder! times. 

[ have never known a class that did not respond to the appeal 
of building Daniel Boone’s fort beyond the Alleghenies, or one of 
La Sall chain of forts. Any one of the latter, studied in detail 
with i ting, is thrilling enough to make a child long to know 
more of the wonderful plans and achievements of this picturesque 
and marvelous leader. The forts shown in this article were built 
by a class of teachers in training, many of whom carried this good 
work into their own classrooms. The story. is that of the Lewis 
and Clark expedition; it has been told and developed, we will say, 
to the time of the first winter spent on the Missouri river. The 
class has studied: 


1. The national affairs at Washington in Jefferson’s administra- 


2. The preparations at Pittsburg for the expedition. 

3. The journey down the Ohio and the stop at Wood river to 
wait until spring. 

4. The journey up the Missouri to Fort Mandan. 

Here is a splendid chance to stop and live over with the children 


the hardships, dangers, and adventures of the daring men who 
undertook such a hazardous journey for their country. The teacher 
ean get all the information necessary about that winter from the 
“Lewis and Clark Journals,” in the Trail Makers’ Series, Vol. I, 
Chapters IV, V, VI, and VII. The following excerpts are selected 
from this volume. The text is simple enough to be read by children 





of the fifth school year and will help to show that source-material 
of this kind may be used with classes of children. 

Wednesday, October 24.—The day was again dark and it snowed 
a little in the morning. At three miles we came to a point on the 
south, where the river by forcing a channel across a former bend 
has formed a large island on the north. On this island we found 
one of the grand chiefs of the Mandans, who with five lodges was 
on a hunting excursion. After visiting his lodges the grand 
chief and his brother came on board our boat for a short time; 
we then proceeded and encamped on the north, at seven miles from 
our last night?s station and below the old village of the Mandans 
and Ricaras. The land is low and beautiful, and covered 
with oak and cottonwood, but has been too recently hunted to 
afford much game. 

25th. The morning was cold and the wind gentle from the south- 
east; at three miles we passed a handsome high prairie on the 
south, and on an eminence about forty feet above the water and 
xtending back for several miles in a beautiful plain, was situated 
an old village of the Mandan nation which has been deserted for 
many years. 

26th. We set out early with a southwest wind and after putiing 
the Ricara chief on shore to join the Mandans who were in great 
numbers along it, we proceeded to the camp of the grand chiefs 
four miles distant. Here we met a Mr. M’Cracken, one of the 
northwest or Hudson Bay Company, who arrived with another 
person about nine days ago to trade for horses and buffalo robes. 
Two of the chiefs came on board with some of their household 
furniture, such as earthen pots and a little cern and went on with 
us; the rest of the Indians following on shore. At one mile be- 
yond the camp we passed a small creek, and at three more, a 
bluff of coal of an inferior quality on the south. After making 
eleven miles we reached an old field where the Mandans had culti- 
vated grain last summer, and encamped for the night on the south 
side, about half a mile below the first village of the Mandans. .. . 

Sunday, October 28, we were joined by many of the Minnetarees 
and Ahnahaways from above, but the wind was so violent from 
the southwest that the chiefs of the lower villages could not come 
up, and the council was deferred till tomorrow. In the meanwhile 


we entertained our visitors by showing them what was new to 
them in the boat; all which, as well our black servant, they called 
great medicine, the meaning of which we afterward learnt. We 
also consulted the grand chief of the Mandans, Black Cat, and 
Mr. Jesseaume, as to the names, characters, etc., of the chiefs with 
whom we are to hold the council. . . 
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Finding that we shall be obliged to pass the winter at this 
place, we went up the river about one and a half miles today, with 
a view of finding a convenient spot for a fort, but the timber was 
too scarce and small for our purposes... . 

Tuesday, 30.—Captain Clark took a periogue and went up the 
river in search of a good wintering place, and returned after going 
seven miles to the lower point of an island on the north side, about 
one mile in length; he found the banks on the north side high, 
with coal occasionally, and the country fine on all sides; but the 
want of wood and the scarcity of game up the river, induced us 
to decide on fixing ourselves lower down during the winter. In 
the evening our men danced among themselves to the great amuse- 
ment of the Indians. 


Wednesday, 31.—A second chief arrived this morning with an 
invitation from the grand chief of the Mandans, to come to his 
village where he wished to present some corn to us and to speak 
with us. Captain Clark walked down to his village; he was first 
seated with great ceremony on a robe by the side of the chief, 
who then threw over his shoulders another robe handsomely orna- 
mented. The pipe was then smoked with several of the old men 
who were seated around the chief; after some time he began his 
discourse, by observing that he believed what we had told him, 
and that they should soon enjoy peace, which would gratify him 
as well as his people, because they could then hunt without fear 
of being attacked, and the women might work in the fields without 
looking every moment for the enemy, and at night put off their 
moceas'ns, a phrase by which is conveyed the idea of security 
when the women could undress at night without fear of attack. .. . 

Thursday, November Ist.—Mr. M’Cracken, the trader whom we 
found here, set out to-day on his return to the British fort and 
factory on the Assiniboin river, about one hundred and fifty miles 
from this place. He took a letter from Captain Lewis to the 
northwest company, inclosing a copy of the passport granted by 
. the British minister in the United States. ... 

Friday, November 2.— . . . In the meantime Captain Clark went 
down with the boats three miles, and having found a good position 
where there was plenty of timber, encamped and began to fell 
trees to build our huts. Our Ricara chief set out with one Mandan 
chief and several Minnetaree and Mandan warriors; the wind was 
from the southeast, and the weather being fine a crowd of: Indians 
came down to visit us. 

Saturday 3.—We now began the building of our cabins, and the 
Frenchmen who are to return to St. Louis are building a periogue 
for the purpose. We sent six men in a periogue to hunt down the 
river. We were also fortunate enough to engage in our service a 
Canadian Frenchman, who had been with the Cheyenne Indians 
on the Black Mountains, and last summer descended thence by the 
Little Missouri. Mr. Jesseaume our interpreter also came down 
with his squaw and children to live at our camp. In the evening 
we received a visit from Kagohami or Little Raven, whose wife 
accompanied him, bringing about sixty weight of dried meat, a 
robe, and a pot of meal. We gave him in return a piece of tobacco, 
to his wife an axe and a few small articles, and both of them 
_ spent the night at our camp. Two beavers were caught in the 
traps this morning. 

Sunday 4.—We continued our labors; the timber which we em- 
ploy is large and heavy, and chiefly consists of cottonwood and elm 
with some ash of an inferior size. Great numbers of the Indians 
pass our camp on their hunting excursions; the day was clear 
and pleasant, but last night was very cold and there was a white 
frost. ... 

Thursday 8.—The morning again cloudy; our huts advanced very 
well, and we are visited by numbers of Indians who come to let 
their horses graze near us. . . 


November 10.—We had again a raw day, a northwest wind, but 
rose early in the hopes of finishing our works before the extreme 
cold begins. A chief who is a half Pawnee came to us and brought 
a present of half a buffalo, in return for which we gave him some 
small presents and a few articles to his wife and son; he then 
crossed the river in a buffalo skin canoe; his wife took the boat 
on her back and carried it to the village three miles off. Large 


flocks of geese and brant, and also a few ducks are passing toward 
the south.... 

Tuesday 13.—We this morning unloaded the boat and stowed 
away the contents in a storehouse which we have built... . 

Friday 16.—We had a very hard white frost this morning, the 
trees are all covered with ice, and the weather cloudy. The men 
this day moved into the huts, although they are not finished. In 
the evening some horses were sent down to the woods near us in 
order to prevent their being stolen by the Assiniboins, with whom 
some difficulty is now apprehended. An Indian came down with 














four buffalo robes and some corn, which he offered for a pistol, 
but was refused. 

Monday 19.—The ice continues to float in the river, the wind 
high from the northwest, and the weather cold. Our hunters 
arrived from their excursion below, and bring a very fine supply 
of thirty-two deer, eleven elk, and five buffalo, all of which was 
hung in a smokehouse. 

Tuesday 20.—We this day moved into our huts which are now 
completed. This place which we call Fort Mandan, is situated 
in a point of low ground, on the north side of the Missouri, covered 
with tall and heavy cottonwood. The works consist of two rows 
of huts or sheds, forming an angle where they joined each other; 
each row containing four rooms, of fourteen feet square and 
seven feet high, with plank ceiling, and the roof slanting so as 
to form a loft above the rooms, the highest part of which is 
eighteen feet from the ground; the backs of the huts formed a 
wall of that height, and opposite the angle the place of the wall 
was supplied by picketing; in the area were two rooms for stores 
and provisions. The latitude by observation is forty-seven de- 
grees twenty-one minutes and forty-seven seconds, and the com- 
puted distance from the mouth of the Missouri sixteen hundred 
miles. 

Now that we have all the information necessary. let us build 
the fort to seale. Cardboard and brown and black crayon are the 
necessary media. The actual measurements of each long house 
are fifty-six feet long, fourteen feet deep, seven feet high in front, 
eighteen feet high at the back. Each house is to be divided into 
four rooms, seven feet high, with a loft above. The two houses 
meet at an angle, and opposite the angle is a picket fence, the 
pickets eighteen feet high. The scale is one inch to four feet, 
which makes each cardboard house four and a half inches high at 
the back, one and three-quarter inches high in front, three and a 
half inches deep, and fourteen inches long. In the work represented 
in the illustration each student made a small house one-fourth of 
the whole. for in this way more children could participate in the 
fort building. A cottonwood grove at the back of the fort, a 
round Mandan skin boat and one or two pirogues in the river, at 
the front, complete the picture. . 

The problem that should be studied next is: How did the ex- 
plorers spend that winter in the camp? 
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Preparation for Americam Idlistory Examination 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


The Purpose of a Review. 


With the coming of the month of June, 
the minds of both teacher and pupils turn 
to the final examination which is to be the 
test of the work of the school year. The 
last three or four weeks of school should, 
therefore, be devoted to review and prepara- 
tion for the test. Unlike many teachers, 


we are firmly convinced of the value of the 


examination, and we find in this final 
review n opportunity for doing many 
things hich till then have been left un- 
done. If for no other reason, the examina- 
tion able, because in preparing for 
It the tudent is forced to take stock of the 
knowledgs ich he has gained. 

A re ’ is a cram is, beyond ques- 
tio! yus thing; but a review which is 
undert for the purpose of organizing 

ing the work of the term or 
of the is perhaps the most valuable of 
ll peda gical exercises. In that it re- 
sem e work which all scholars are 
forced before they sit down to write 
out 1 sults of a long and tedious inves- 
tigati« rill this process is undertaken, 
information is apt to be fragmentary and 
without | point of view; when it has 
been co! eted, all things that have been 
gather fall into proper relations, and 
knowledge may be said to be a completed 
whole for this reason we are opposed to 
rapid reviews, to reviews which are con- 
ducted y means of quizzes and by the 
study of outlines, chronological tables, and 
the lik Personally during the period of 
revi n the recitation period, we are 
accustomed to doing most of the work, giv- 
ng the students the broad historical 
general tions which have been evolved as 
the result of the year’s work and leaving 
them to fill in the details upon which these 
generalizations are based during their 
study irs at home. 


The Geography of United States History. 


In reviewing, we begin by developing for 
the class the relation of geography to the 

stor the United States. First of all, 
we insist that every student must be able 
to drav urately and rapidly an accept- 
able outline map of North America; second, 
that all be able to locate the two 
creat in ranges of the continent, and 
the principal rivers of the eastern coast 
the St, | rence, the Hudson, the Delaware, 
the rive hich flow into Chesapeake Bay. 
Next ttention is called to the Miss- 

si] | its tributaries, to the Rio 
Gra | finally to the Columbia River 


Once these physical features 
ire | ( the student should have no 
difficult n fixing the four or five great 


reogra] | facts of American history: 

1) 1 plorations and settlements of the 
four European nations—the Spaniards, the 
Fre the English, and the Dutch; (2) the 
changes in the map of North America which 


resulted from the wars of the 17th and 18th 
centuries; (3) the growth of the territory 
of the United States from 1783 to 1898; 
(4) the division of the country into North 
and South due to legislation about slavery; 
(5) the economic development of the 
country since 1789. 


History of the Colonial Period. 

We are now ready for our second step 
in review—tracing the great forces, political, 
social, and economic, which determined the 
destiny of this land. Once more the con- 
ditions in Europe which led to the discovery 
and settlement of North America are dis- 
cussed. Once more the class is shown the 
extent of territory occupied by each of the 
Eufopean nations and reminded of the 
political, social, and economic conditions 
which prevailed in the colonies of eacn. 
When this is done, we may proceed to 
analy se in detail the story of the English 
colonies in America. Starting with the 
activities of the London and the Plymouth 
Companies, the story of each of the thir- 
teen colonies is traced; the grants of land, 
the forms of government, the social ideals, 
the relations of each to the others and to 
the Mother Country, till the history of one 
hundred and fifty years has been summar- 
ized and defined. In all this history, three 
great facts of permanent importance are to 
be observed: (1) the growth of representa- 
tive government (which should be traced 
through the history of at least three or 
four colonies); (2) the relation of chureh 
to state in each colony; (3) the growth of 
colonial unions from 1643 to 1776. 

Finally, in colonial history, the teacher 
must summarize the motives and results of 
the Revolution. Here we should begin by 
analyzing once more the questions at issue 
between the colonies and England—ques- 
tions which may be summarized under two 
headings: (1) trade and navigation acts, 
(2) acts tending to restrict the spirit of 
self-government which had grown up in the 
colonies during one hundred and fifty years. 
The resistance to the Stamp Act and to the 
Townshend Acts, in other words, was but 
the climax of a movement, evidences of 
which are to be found throughout the entire 
colonial period. Then should come a rapid 
review of the incidents between 1765 and 

775, of the military and civil history of 
the Revolution, and of the provisions and 
results of the Treaty of 1783. 


The Five Periods of United States History. 


The history of the United States now be- 
gins. First as to the so-called Critical 
Period—the things to be emphasized here 
are the frame of government which pre- 
served the union, the causes which tended 
to disrupt it, and finally the series of efforts 
which were made to remedy the weaknesses 
of the Union which ended in the adoption 
of the Constitution in 1787-1789. 


Under the Constitution the history of the 
country falls into four periods, each approx- 
imately a generation long. In the first, the 
policy of the United States, both internal 
and external, was fixed. Internally, by the 
work of Hamilton and of John Marshall, 
the government was committed once for all 
to the policy of loose construction, to a 
liberal financial policy and to a series of 
internal improvements which were ab- 
solutely necessary for the development of 
the territory of the United States. Against 
this tendency, the protests of Jefferson and 
Madison were hurled in vain. . Jefferson 
himself was forced to abandon his theories 
when in 1803 he signed the Louisiana Pur- 
chase treaty and started the country on its 
career of expansion, which ended only when 
the limits of the continent had been reached. 

In foreign affairs, too, the men of the 
first generation fixed the policy of the nation 
for seventy-five years. What Washington, 
Adams and Jefferson began when they de- 
clared that the United States must refrain 
from taking part in European affairs, John 
Quincy Adams and Monroe finished in 1823- 
1824 when the Monroe doctrine was issued 
and became the fixed policy of the nation. 

In the second generation men were busy 
with the problem of developing the terri- 
tories west of the Alleghanies, and the 
student must therefore be led in review 
through the history of the settlement of the 
west and of the division of this territory 
between the slave and the free soil interests 
of the United States. 

Then in 1850, began the third phase of 
the history under the Constitution—the war 
between the States. The successive stages 
in this struggle are too well known to need 
rehearsal here. Experience has shown, how- 
ever, that the ten years of the Reconstruc- 
tion period are the most difficult for the 
class to understand, and it is with these 
that the teacher should proceed most care- 
fully with his class in review. 

Finally comes the fourth period—the 
period of modern economic development, the 
period of the growth of the great trans- 
portation lines, of the so-called trusts, and 
of the great amalgamations of labor. In 
this period, too, the United States embarks 
upon a new foreign policy which leads, 
after the war with Spain, to the abandon- 
ment of the policy of neutrality in European 
affairs which had been maintained for 
seventy-five years. 


How to Handle an Examination Paper. 


Here the review ends and the teacher is 
ready to give his class his final instructions 
on how to handle the paper when it comes 
to the test. An analysis of examination 
papers shows that all questions may be 
grouped under one of two heads—they call! 
either (1) for a simple narration of facts, 
or (2) for an opinion from the candidate 
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upon the signifi¢ance of a series of events. 
An appeal to the student to use the skill 
which his English teachers have tried to 
impart is, therefore, not out of place. If 
the question is of the first kind, his answer 
should take the form of a narrative or of 
an exposition; ii’ of the second, of an argu- 
ment in favor of his. view. Where bio- 
graphies are called for, the student should 
be careful to cover the entire life of the 
man described. If comparisons are wanted, 
candidates should be warned that examiners 
are not disposed to accept two or more 
unrelated paragraphs upon the things to be 


European lalistory i 


THE UNIFICATION OF GERMANY. 
Germany and Italy. 

Much of what has been said in a previous 
issue about the creation of modern Italy, 
especially in its relation to general 
European development, might be applied 
with equal force to the present topic, the 
unification of Germany. Two new powers 
emerged in consequence of the forces set in 
motion in the years which followed the 
upheaval of 1848. Although the one took 
its place among the nations at a much 
earlier date than the other, its hopes were 
not destined ‘to be fully realized until its 
sister state in its struggles to attain the 
same end, had contributed in no small 
measure to its ultimate success. 

The problem before the teacher has been 
simplified by the narration of the Italian 
struggle. The way has already been pre- 
pared for the presentation of much that 
vitally concerns German unity. If the 
influence of Napoleon III in European 
politics has been kept prominently before 
the class in connection with the period 
ending in 1859, it will not be difficult to 
show how the events which center about 
1863—when the “German question entered 
the stage of decision”—marked a turning 
point in the career of this would-be arbiter 
of Europe, foreshadowing his final over- 
throw a few years later. In this way a 
certain element of unity is injected into the 
whole period from 1859 to 1871. 


The Beginnings of German Unity. 


It should not be necessary to project the 
story of German unity so far back in the past 
as is the case with Italy. If the Revolution 
of 1848 has already been considered in its 
broader aspects, the events which culminated 
in Olmiitz do not call for detailed recapitula- 
tion. Judson points out some of the lessons 
learned by the German patriots and states- 
men as the result of the bitter experiences 
of those years.* These might serve as a 
text to introduce the later and more success- 
ful efforts in the same direction. The pages 
of German history, like those of Italy, are 
filled with disappointed hopes and blighted 


*Judson, Europe in the Nineteenth Century, pp. 
152-153. % 


compared. For questions of judgment it 
is always most difficult to prepare. One 
thing only the teacher can do—he can insist 
that to answer such questions successfully 
the student must first analyse for himself— 
preferably on paper—the elements of the 
events which he intends to discuss. 

As a last word, we usually give our stu- 
dents these half dozen or more injunctions 
and do everything we can to drive them 
home. 


1. Read through the entire paper before 
you begin to write. 


aspirations. The apparent brutality of 
Bismarck’s policy of “ Blood and iron”. can 
perhaps be better understood and apprec- 
iated if the class realize the apparent 
futility of the efforts put forth between 
1848 and 1849. From some points of view 
the problem of creating a German nation 
was much more difficult of solution than 
that which confronted the makers of 
modern Italy. The very fact that the 
story is one involving diplomatic victories 
as well as wars makes it difficult to follow. 
With the Revolution of 1848 the romantic 
period passed for Germany. Bismarck’s 
work may therefore not appeal to a class 
with the same force as that of the creators 
of Italy. There was to be no German 
Mazzini; no German Garibaldi. There was 
however, William I, the “ Old Emperor” as 
he is affectionately styled, the reincarna- 
tion of that heroic figure of the Middle 
Ages, Frederick Barbarossa. The recount- 
ing of the legend and the reading of the 
famous poem by Riickert (to be found in 
Brandt, German Reader, page 39) will 
undoubtedly add much to the interest in 
his work and personality. The formation 
by Prussia of a Customs Union (Zoll- 
verein), involving some of the states of 
Northern Germany, should not be passed 
over in the discussion of this earliest epoch, 
as it marks one of the few steps toward the 


desired goal. 
The Work of Bismarck. 


The keynote to Bismarck’s policy is 
struck in the following quotation from 
Andrews, which may serve as a basis for 
the discussion of the topic: 

“He based his hopes upon the strength 
of an established monarchy which should 
wield a weapon of tried efficiency at a time 
when, a legitimate pretext having been 
given, and fear of interference from the 
Powers abroad having been removed, the 
problem could be settled . . . by the 
sword.” * 

In working out this idea, the first point 
calling for explanation is the apparent 
reaction which set in throughout the Prus- 


* Andrews, Development of Modern Europe, Vol. II., 


p. 212. 
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2. Select all the questions you are going 


to answer before beginning to write a word. 

3. Outline (on paper) your answer to each 
question before you begin to write the 
answer out. 

4. Remember that history readers are 
looking for English form—spelling, punctua- 
tion, sentence structure, paragraph struc- 
ture clearness, coherence and mass. 

5. Be sure that you give all the informa- 
tion asked for and nothing more. 

6. Don’t omit any part of a question. 

7. Read your paper over and correct it 
before you hand it in. 


Secondary School 


sian dominions as a result of 1848 and 
which continued through the earlier years 
of Bismarck’s ministry. It may be neces- 
sary to bring up once more the handling 
by William IV of the Prussian situation 
in 1848, laying emphasis upon the lack of 
confidence shown by the present ruler and 
his minister in the so-called liberal ideas 
which, even in Prussia itself, seemed to 
lead to nothing but humiliation and disaster 
for the constituted authorities. The Ger- 
man people were too short-sighted at this 
time to understand or sympathize with the 
efforts of William and his minister, nor 
could they see any other possible means 
of attaining the end sought than those 
which marked the failures of 1848-49. It 
may not prove an easy matter to demon- 
strate to the satisfaction of a class any 
more than to those obstinate Liberals of 
Bismarck’s day, that William and Bis- 
marck needed the free hand afforded by a 
divine right monarchy to launch their pro- 
ject. The attitude of the king may be 
illustrated by his utterances at his public 
coronation, “The Kings of Prussia receive 
their crown from God. I shall therefore 
take my crown to-morrow from the Lord’s 
table and place it on my head.”* The 
appearance of Bismarck on the scene, and 
especially the crisis of the year which fol 
lowed, marks the genesis of modern Ger- 
many. It is true that the army reorganiza- 
tion—the forging of the weapon—slightly 
antedates these events. It was not, how- 
ever, until this crisis had been passed that 
the success of this part of the plan was 
definitely assured. 


The Crisis of 1863. 

It is perhaps possible to narrow the 
discussion to the army reforms and the way 
in which they were carried out in spite 
of the bitterest opposition, simply referring 
to 1863 as marking the crisis in the parlia- 
mentary struggle. To grasp the real sig- 
nificance of this date full weight must also 
be given to the meeting of the German 
princes under Austria’s leadership, which 
the Prussian ruler refused to sanction by 
his presence, and the Polish insurrection, 


* Seignobos, Europe since 1814, p. 458. 
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which won for Prussia the friendship of 
Russia fhe uprising of the Poles.” says 
Andrews Made possible the attack upon 
Denmat ind enabled Bismarck to score 
the first of that series of victories which 
ended, seven years afterward, in the estab- 
lishment of a united Germany.” Prussia 
found herself confronted by a_ threefold 
problem, domestic enemies, a jealous rival 
and a divided confederation. 


Austria and France as Obstacles to Unity. 


It should not prove a difficult matter to 
keep before the class Austria’s relation to 
unifica in view of the similarity to the 
Italian situation. Prussia’s action in 1863 
in securing the friendship of Russia, and 
Bismarck’s negotiations and conferences 
with Napoleon III and the Italian minister, 
and the assistance rendered by each in the 
Six Weeks’ War should not be overlooked. 
The teacher can not do better than adopt 
the arrangement of material which is 


suggest y Henderson, dividing the period 
from 1863 to 1871 into two parts, “ The 
reckonit ith Austria” and “ The reckon- 


ing W1 France. 


ready for the legitimate 


pretext ir with Austria. This was 
the o me of the Schleswig Holstein 
questio e of the most complex in 
history. is an open question whether 
anything is gained by following its various 
ramificat s and deviations. “ Lord Pal- 
merstor said that only three persons 
ever understood the matter; one was dead, 
one cra 1 he himself the third, had 
forgott« vhat it was all about.” It is 
enough 1 oint out that Denmark put her- 


Ameiernt Jal 


A Neglected Period. 


The e ries lying between the so-called 
fall of | e and the rise of Charlemagne 
must | ried over by teacher and student 
out of erence to syllabi and examina- 
tions. But be it remembered that here lies 
a period longer than has elapsed since the 
Pilgrim hers landed at Plymouth. And 
these aré uries of mighty moment. For 
in them ‘ foundations of the modern 
nations e laid, and the influences shaped 
that serve to make our civilization of 
the present what it is. But lying as it 
does on the border land between ancient 
and m story, this great formative 
era receive rom the ordinary student but 
slight at tion In our scheme of history 
this ¢ t be helped. We must make the 
best of ( portunities we have. 


What to Emphasize. 


History here is moving in great waves, 
witl n occasional monster crest roaring 


high above its fellows. The young student 
ought to ry with him from this closing 


st. ly of what we call ancient history a 


self in the wrong and that Austria was 
persuaded by Bismarck to engage in the 
war which followed, whereby the Duchies 
were placed under their joint control. The 
cause of the Six Weeks’ War should be 
clearly presented in order that the class 
may judge for themselves whether it was 
waged under a “ legitimate pretext.” It is 
also important to make clear the attitude 
of the various states of Germany, pointing 
out the alliances which were made with 
Austria, in order that the Prussian annexa- 
tions which followed the war may be clearly 
understood. 

The story of the reckoning with Napoleon 
III involves a clear statement of his interest 
in preventing the further aggrandizement 
of Prussia, pointing out his desire to extend 
the boundaries of France to the Rhine, 
thereby threatening the integrity of the 
states whose friendship and favor Prussia 
most desired to win. The Franco-Prussian 
War brings out clearly the great services 
of Moltke in the crowning work of unifica- 
tion. These had already been apparent on 
earlier battlefields, but his genius for 
organization nowhere shows to _ better 
advantage. The toll paid in dead and 
wounded by both sides in this last great 
European struggle of the century furnishes 
a splendid commentary on the horrors of 
war. It should be noted in this connection 
that Bismarck only entered these struggles 
because of a firmly rooted conviction that 
they were inevitable and unavoidable. 

Dr. Jaeger makes some excellent sugges- 
tions to the German teacher of history with 
regard to where the emphasis should be 
placed in the narration of the events from 
1863 to 1871. They are as follows: 


1. That the life of a great nation such 
as ours is a matter of vast importance. 


2. That the union of a great nation to 


form one State has never been secured by 
the peaceful co-operation of its component 
parts—tantae molis erat Romanam condere 
gentem. 


3. That the military struggle between 
Austria and Prussia, between the old Ger- 
many of the federal days and the new 
Germany—a civil or fratricidal war— 
implied the removal of the stagnation 
which would have been death to the nation. 


4. That it was an act of Divine provi- 
dence that the lessons of history and the 
recognition of the pitiable conditions from 
1815 to 1863 were forced upon the old 
Germany by the new Prussian State and its 
slowly growing strength, and not by a 
triumphant France. 

“As regards the reconciling war with 
France,” he says in conclusion, “We need 
say nothing. The coldest teacher will here 
be inspired.” 


Literature. 


One of the most readable and iaspiring 
accounts is that to be found in Henderson’s 
Short History of Germany, Vol. II, Chaps. 
VIII-X. Reference has already been made 
to Judson, Europe in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and to Andrews. These books may be 
supplemented by the accounts of Phillips, 
Modern Europe 1815-1899, Seignobos, Politi- 
cal History of Europe since 1814, and Vol. 
XI, of the Cambridge Modern History. An 
excellent biography of Bismarck is the 
volume by Headlam in the Heroes of the 
Nations’ Series. 


istory im the Secondary School 


WILLIAM FAIRLEY, Ph.D., Editor. 


panoramic mental picture with certain 
clearly marked principal features. These 
may well be summed up as follows: 
A. The Teutonic Kingdoms. 
3. The Eastern Empire. 
C. Mohammedanism. 
D. The Papacy. 
E. Charles the Great. 


The Teutonic Kingdoms. 


Daubing the fallen stones of the great 
Roman edifice with the rude mortar of their 
own institutions the Germanic tribes built 
up painfully the foundations of the modern 
nations. We speak often of the Latin 
nations of southwestern Europe. But the 
German mixture in them all is still marked 
and potent. Spain received the Suevi, the 
Vandals (Andalusia), the Visigoths; Italy 
the Ostrogoth and the Lombard; France 
the Burgundian and the Frank; Britain the 
Angle, the Saxon and the Jute. By the 
way, it is well to remember that the Anglo- 
Saxon occupation of Britain was but a part 
of the great Germanic migration, though 
distinguished by the fact that here the 





German overlaying of the Roman was more 
complete than elsewhere. 

One or two great names stand out in 
each of these divisions of our period. Theo- 
doric in Italy and Clovis among the Franks 
are typical mighty men. In the preceding 
article allusion has been made to the fact 
that most of these barbarians were already 
converted to Christianity when they came 
into the empire. The orthodoxy of Clovis 
and the Arianism of Theodoriec and the 
Lombards may well be pointed out early on 
account of the great subsequent effect of 
this divergence in their faith and that of 
their people. The whole relation of the 
Franks to the Papacy has its germ here. 
A source of the rapid growth of the papal 
supremacy is to be found in the adbesion 
of the Franks to Roman orthodoxy. 


The Eastern Empire, 


It has been the fashion to sneer at the 
Eastern Empire as the home of effete 
orientalism. Decay, tottering to fall, has 
been the idea commonly held with regard 
to it. But a thousand years is a long time 
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for an empire to be in process of decay. 
And this empire stood firm for many invalu- 
able interests from 476 to 1453 A.D. Here 
again emerges the one great man—Justinian. 
His contributions to human welfare are 
marked. The thing for which he is best 
remembered, probably, is the reduction of 
the Roman Law to a‘science. And that law 
rules. half of Europe to-day, and is even 
part of: the heritage of French America. 
Moreover he knew how to estimate and 
use great soldiers, and he solidified and 
strengthened his empire so that for dismal 
centuries after him it was able to with- 
stand and to fight off from eastern and 
central Europe the onslaughts of the Mos- 
lem until the time when developed Europe 
should be able to hold its own. During 
its thousand years of life, also, that Eastern 
Empire conserved the learning and the 
polish of the western world. Constanti- 
nople was the greenhouse into which the 
-tenderest plants of human culture were set 
to keep them alive while the winter storms 
of the dark ages swept the rest of the 
world. 


Mohammedanism. 


Can sweet and bitter waters flow from 
the same fountain? That depends upon the 
magician. And Mohammed was such a 
magician. It is cheap enough to decry his 
teaching and its influence. Blight and 
scourge it may have been, and still may 
be in many quarters. Yet its services were 
great. Surely his monotheism was better 
than the old Arabian idolatry. Above all 
the young student should be taught ‘to 
value the work of the Moors in Spain. And 
even the despised Turk, as the amazed 
crusaders found, had something to teach 
the Christian. Mohammedanism is capable 


yet of giving mighty shocks to Western 
Europe, as witness the everlasting “ Eastern 
question” and the Indian problem. Our 
boys and girls should know something of 
the origin of this great faith, and_ the 
sources of its power. 


The Papacy. 

The ghost of the Cesars still is incarnated 
in the popes. The temporal sovereignty of 
“The Eternal City” has faded; yet her 
spiritual influence, yes, and her political 
influence is a factor with which the 
shrewdest and most hostile statesman must 
reckon. Laying aside, as we must here, 
all consideration of the heavenly sanction 
of the papacy, the budding citizen may well 
learn how this mighty institution came by 
its dominance. Here again shine forth 
great names—Leo and Gregory. In addi- 
tion to mighty personalities other causes 
helped to make the Roman bishop mighty 
and venerated. They may be roughly 
analyzed as follows: 

(a) The religious unity of Western 
Europe under the bishops of Rome. The 
Eastern Empire had its various patri- 
archates: Constantinople, Alexandria, Jeru- 
salem, Antioch; in the West was but one— 
that of Rome. 

(b) The glamor of the Roman tradition. 
tome had been the center to which men 
had looked. Shorn of her earthly glory 
she now seemed to shine with a heavenly 
radiance. 

(c) The Roman Catholic Church was 
closely organized on the outlines of the 
old empire. As an organization it was the 
one conspicuous success of an age of dis- 
organization and turbulence. 

(d) Missionary zeal played an important 
part. The Eastern Church and Empire had 


all it could do in holding its own against 
the constant threat of Islam. The Roman 
faith spread fast and far under the energy 
of its Augustines, its Columbans and its 
Bonifaces. 

The Catholic Church was the one great 
permanent, thriving, unifying force of the 
time. 

Charles the Great. 


Possibly it would be better to call him 
Karl. For then we could not mistake his 
German blood. Call him Charlemagne, and 
he seems almost a modern Frenchman. 
That title is a disguise. His religious 
character is closely entwined with the 
development of the Papacy. He served the 
pope; the pope served him; and both were 
stronger for the alliance. His titles to 
greatness are numerous. His grandfather 
had hurled back the Moors at Tours, he 
restricted them still further in Spain, and 
freed Europe from fear in that quarter. 
To his shrewd skill as organizer and admin- 
istrator his existing laws bear witness. An 
excellent use of “sources” would be to 
take the translation of the “ Capitulary 
and Inventory of Charles the Great ” (Univ- 
ersity of Pennsylvania Translations and 
Xeprints, Vol. II, No. 2) or the “ Laws of 
Charles the Great” (ibid. Vol. VI, No. 5) 
and have some parts of them read in the 
elass. Such an exercise would do more 
than a score of pages of a text book to let 
the students feel that Karl was a real 
person, and had real things about him. 

Finally, our purpose in this history work 
should be to vivify this faraway world, to 
show the origins of familiar things of 
to-day in the shadowy past, and to link 
the whole human family in one great 
development. 


IPaxsom’s “The Last American Frontier™ 


The fiction of a “Great American Desert ” 
and the signing by the United States of a 
series of Indian treaties during the thirties, 
served to establish in 1840 an unbroken 
frontier on the west and north of Missouri 
stretching from the Texas boundary line 
northward and northeastward to the head 
of Green Bay in Wisconsin. After the 
process of removal of the eastern tribes had 
been completed, President Jackson could say 
in 1835, “The pledge of the United States 
has been given by Congress that the country 
destined for the residence of this people 
shall be forever secured and guaranteed to 
them’. . . No political communitigs can 
be formed in that extensive region 
A barrier has thus been raised for their 
protection against the encroachment of our 
citizens.” 


Starting with this situation about 1840, 
Professor Frederic L. Paxson in his recent 
work, “ The Last American Frontier,” shows 
how, through various agencies and move- 
‘ments this “Unalterable” line was first 
pushed back at the north, then split in two, 


and later attacked in the rear from the 
Pacific Coast settlements, until with the 
completion of the Pacific railroads in the 
eighties and the passage of the Daws act 
in 1887 the Indian frontier had altogether 
disappeared. 

There are hundreds of books describing 
western frontier life in lurid pen-pictures of 
buffaloes, prairie-fires, Indians, mining- 
camps, and stage-coaches; there are huge 
volumes of governmental reports containing 
a mixture of geographical, ethnographical, 
and biological facts; there is a whole 
pamphlet literature upon the Indian ques- 
tion, with the usual venom of pamphleteer- 
ing; and there have been a few scholarly 
studies of institutional development in 
certain parts of the “Great West.” Dr. 
Paxson’s work is the first to treat all these 
events in the light of recent American 
scholarship, and as part of a general move- 
ment. The author has made a happy com- 
bination in describing the picturesque 
features of western life, the institutional 
development of the new communities, and 





the Indian administration of the national 
government. 

The success of the book is due to the ex- 
cellent mental picture given of the definite 
frontier existing in 1840 and of the process 
of subsequent inroads upon it. The author’s 
dramatic sense is strong, and he never 
leaves the reader without an impression of 
the effect of a 


given movement upon the 
general frontier. Moreover the work is 
eminently sane; its judgments upon the 
many disputed questions of the western 
frontier are trustworthy. 

After a general description of the early 
westward movement, and a careful state 
ment of the location of the Indian tribes 
in 1840, chapter three begins the story of 
the abolition of the frontier by the pushing 
out of new settlements in Iowa, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. This advance brought the 
Indian frontier to a north and south line 
running west of Missouri and Arkansas. 
The next inroad into the Indian country, 
that caused by the traders upon the old 
Santa Fe trail, is described, and many 
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interesting details of the equipment of the 


traders, the value of the commerce upon the 
trail, and its influence upon the Mexican 
War are given. Chapter five shows in a 
similar manner the opening of the north- 
west, and the passage of emigrants to the 
Pacific Coast by means of the Oregon Trail. 
This trail also traversed land solemnly 
promised as the permanent home of the 


Indian, yet the emigrants received in 1848 
recoguition from Washington by the act 


organizing the territory’ of Oregon. Thus 
was established the first Pacific Coast 
entrenchment upon the Indian’s land. The 
settlement of the Mormans on Great Salt 
Lake and of the Forty-niners in California 
strengthened the forces which were to 
attack the frontier from the rear. 

The Kansas-Nebrasxa Act was the next 
advance upon the Indian. During 1853 the 
Indians near the Missouri border were in- 
timi ed and cajoled into surrendering 
nine-tenths of their lands; and a few 
months later came the rush of settlers from 
north and south for the control of the new 
countr? The political agitation together 
with the demand for more agricultural land 
brought one hundred thousand persons to 
Kansas by 1860. In the preceding year the 
rumo f the finding of gold in the Pike’s 
Peal yion, led to a flocking of emigrants 
to that country; and soon about Denver 
ther ere numerous mining camps with a 
larg tuating population. Neglected by 
Col these settlers established a govern- 
ment the “Territory of Jefferson” as 
they lled themselves; and next they 
demand stage-coach connection with the 
east, ignoring the rights of the Indians upon 
the | 

S finds of gold and silver led to the 
floy prospectors and miners into Nevada, 
Was gton, Idaho, and Wyoming. In each 
case | e is the same story of the ignoring 
of t in’s rights, the cutting down of 
his ¢ lands, and the organization of 
th te settlers into territorial govern- 
ment jut the settlers demanded closer 
communication with the east. In response 
to the es Congress entered into contracts 


with the proprietors of the “ Overland 
Mail;” but long before this, surveys were 
made for a railroad to the west. Professor 
Paxson traces,the history of the Union 
Pacific measures in Congress, culminating 
in the act of. July 1, 1862. 

Before the railroads were completed, how- 
ever, the plains witnessed a series of Indian 
wars, quite different from the occasional 
outbreaks which occurred before the sixties. 
The wars, which included the great out- 
breaks of the Cheyennes and of the Sioux, 
were not, thinks Dr. Paxson, the result of 
the stirring up of the Indians by the Con- 
federates in the Civil War, but the natural 
last stand of the Indians against the white 
invasion of their hunting grounds. Con- 
flicts of authority and of ideals between 
the United States Army officers and the 
Indian agents served also to light the fires 
of war, or to keep them aflame. The Union 
Pacific was built during the period of these 
wars and its workmen, many of them dis- 
charged Union soldiers, were as ready to 
fight the Indian as they were to set the 
ties and lay the railroad track. 

A new Indian policy was adopted with 
the act of 1869 providing for a board of 
Indian commissioners, which culminated 
in the humane provisions of the Dawes Act 
of 1887. Education, civilization, legal titles 
to the land, and agricultural development 
now took the place of the earlier war-like 
policy of extermination. The Dawes Act 
prepared the way, also, for the great influx 
of population brought by the new railroads 
in the eighties and early nineties, an incom- 
ing which finally put an end to the Indian 
frontier. 

Dr. Paxson closes his work with a biblio- 
graphy of the subjects treated in his volume, 
and with an excellent index. There are a 
few maps in the volume; the reader would 
be assisted greatly by good reference maps 
showing the situation of all the forts and 
places named and the location of the several 
Indian tribes at different periods. 

{(“The Last American Frontier.” By 
Frederic Logan Paxson. Pp. xii, 402. The 
Macmillan Co. Price, $1.50 net.] 


InNeports fromthe lalistoricall Field 


WALTER H. CUSHING, Editor. 


NOTES. 

At the June meeting of the High School 
Department of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, which will be held 
at Erie on June 29th and 30th, the sub- 
ject of \ Rational High School Course in 
History” will be discussed. A paper will 
be read by Principal W. C. Graham of 
Wilkinsburg, and the paper will be dis- 


cussed by Herbert J. Stockton of the 
McKeesport High School. 


An exhibit of historical material arranged 
by the New England History Association 
and shown at Boston at the spring meeting 
on April 16, has been permanently located 


at Simmons College, Boston. It will be 
enlarged and open for view during the 
meeting of the National Educational As- 
sociation, July 2nd to 8th. Arrangements 
probably will be made by which the exhibit 
may be transported to different parts of 
New England. The committee upon his- 
torical material is Professor Arthur I. 
Andrews, Simmons College, Chairman; Miss 
Ellen Scott Davison, Bradford Academy; 
Professor W. 8S. Ferguson, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Mr. L. R. Wells, Mechanics Art School, 
3oston; Miss Mabelle Moses, Women’s In- 
dustrial and Educational Union; and Mr. 
W. H. Cushing, High School, South Fram- 
ingham. 
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The Record of a Nation 
in Line and Color 


Four hundred years of American 
progress. The discovery and growth of 
the country—from the day of Columbus 
to the latest accession of territory—the 
Panama Canal Zone. An outline of 
inestimable value to the student of his- 
tory, geography, political science. 


The 
Foster Historical Maps 


set forth, in definite and graphic form, 
just those elusive features that maps 
alone can delineate, i. e., 


Discoveries; Territorial, Administrative 
and Political Development ; 
Military Campaigns 

Thirty-three plates 29 x 38, printed 
in color with data, on specially strength- 
ened paper, tape bound, and mounted on 
an adjustable iron tripod. 


Indispensable in all school rooms 
in the home, in public libraries. 





Rand McNally & Co. 
CHICAGO " NEW YORK 

















McKINLEY 
Outline Historical Atlases 


and 
Historical Note Books 


are used_in hundreds of High 
Schools, Preparatory Schools 
and Colleges. 

They constitute a part of the re- 
quired work in the Freshman History 
Course in Yale University. 

The Atlases inelude outline 
maps with detailed references 
to the best historical maps. 
The notebooks inelude the 
maps and blank leaves for note- 
taking. 

The maps printed in these 
Atlases have been used for 
nearly ten years in the examin- 
ations of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. 


Before arranging for your 
fall work, write. for samples to 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 
Philadelphia 











You will favor advertisers and publishers 
by mentioning this magazine in answering 
advertisements. 
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Maryland History Association. 


The History Teachers Association of 
Maryland held an interesting session at 
MeCoy Hall, Johns Hopkins University, on 
Apri) 9th, 1910. The meeting was in the 
nature of a practical discussion of recent 
writings upon Ancient History, upon 
English and European History, and upon 
American History. A report was given by 
Dr. Abel of the New York meeting of the 
Association of the History Teachers of the 
Middle States and Maryland. There was 
also an exhibit of maps and rare historical 
works. 


HISTORY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


For the convenience of its readers and to 
stimulate the work of organization, THE 
MAGAZINE will print from time to time a 
list of the associations, with the names and 
addresses of the secretaries. Will our 
readers help us fill in the gaps, and keep 
us informed of changes in the secretarial 
offices ? 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION.—W. 
G. Leland, Carnegie Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C., secretary. 

AMERICAN HistorIcAL ASSOCIATION, Pa- 
crric Coast Brancu.—J. N. Bowman, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, secretary. 


CALIFORNIA.—Ada G. Goldsmith, Mission 
High School, San Francisco, secretary. 

INDIANA.—Professor Harriet Palmer, 
Franklin, secretary. 


MARYLAND.—Ella V. Ricker, Baltimore, 
secretary. 


Mippie StTates.—Professor Henry Jolhn- 
son, Teachers’ College, New York City, sec- 
retary. 


MILWAUKEE CONFERENCE.—Informally or- 
ganized. 

MississipP1.—H. L. McCleskey, Hazel- 
hurst, secretary. 


Missouri.—Professor Eugene Fair, Kirks- 
ville, secretary. 


NEBRASKA.—Professor C. N. Anderson, 
Kearney, president. 


New Eneianv.—Mr. W. H. Cushing, South 
Framingham, Mass., secretary. 

New York (N. Y.) Conrerence.—D. C. 
Knowlton, Barringer High School, Newark, 
N. J., secretary. 

NortH CENTRAL.—Mary Louise Childs, 
Evanston, IIL, secretary. 

Norra Dakota Assocration.—H. L. Rock- 
wood, Enderlin, president. 

Twin Crry History Teacuers’ Associ- 
TIoN.—W. H. Shepard, North High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn., president. 

VASSAR ALUMN2 HisroricaL Assoct- 
T10N.—-Adelaide Underhill, Poughkeepsie, 
secretary. 


Wisconsin.—Gertrude Hull, West Divi- 
sion High School, Milwaukee, chairman. 








Atkinson-Mentzer Historical Maps 


A series of 16 maps to accompany United States History, 40 x 45 inches in size, litho- 
graphed in seven colors on cloth, surfaced both sides with coated paper, complete with iron 
standard, per set, $16.00 net. Sent on approval. 


TWO NOTABLE OPINIONS 


We regard the “ Atkinson-Mentzer Historical I shall have a set ordered for the use of our 
Maps” as superior, and should recommend schools classes, and I shall be glad to recommend them, as 
purchasing new maps to purchase this setin prefer- yours are the best maps of the kind that have been 
ence to others. MAX FARRAND, yrought to my attention. N. M. TRENHOLME, 


Department of History, Leland Stanford Junior University. 


Head Department of History, University of Missouri 





BOSTON NEW YORK 





ATKINSON, MENTZER & GROVER, Publishers 


CHICAGO DALLAS 














West Virginia University 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Six Weeks—June 20th to July 30th, 1910 


The courses in History will be given by 
Albert Bushnell Hart, head of the Department 
of History in Harvard University, and James 
Morton Callahan, head of the Department of 
History in West Virginia University. 


Entire Fee for Six Weeks—$2.50 


The University is charmingly situated on 
Monongahela River and among the Allegheny 
foothills. 

Write for detailed announcements to WaAIT- 
MAN BARBE or to the President, D. B. PURINTON, 
LL.D., Morgantown, W. Va. 
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MISSOURI ASSOCIATION. 

The report of the third annual meeting 
of the Missouri Association reaches us as we 
go to press. The meeting was well attended 
and the program interesting, beginning with 
an address by the president, H. R. Tucker. 
At the business meeting a tentative report 
was made by the committee on History in 
High Schools in Missouri; a final report is 
expected in November. Miss Mary M. 
Porter, of the St. Joseph High School was 
elected president; the present incumbents 
of other offices were re-elected. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Officers of associations are requested to 
send notices of meetings to W. H. Cushing, 
South Framingham, Mass., as long before 
the date of meeting as possible. 

AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
December 27, 1910, at Indianapolis, Ind. 


PaciFic Coast BRANCH OF AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION.—November 18-19, 
1910, at University of California, Berkeley 

CALIFORNIA History TEACHERS’ ASsocIA- 
TION.—July 14, 1910, at Berkeley. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HiIstToRICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—Third annual meeting, May 25-27, 
1910, at Iowa City, Iowa. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION.— 
Forty-eighth annual convention, July 2 to 
8, 1910, at Boston, Mass. 

New Enotanp History TrAcuers’ As- 
SOCIATION.—Fall meeting, October 15, 1910, 
at Boston. 

PENNSYLVANIA: HigH Scuoot DeEparr- 
MENT OF STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
June 29-30, 1910, at Erie. 





The Grafton Index 


OF 
Historical, Genealogical 
and Biographical Books and 
Magazine Articles 





A Quarterly Index of all American Material 
of Great Value to the Librarian, 
Genealogist and 


Teachers of History 


Issued in The Grafton Magazine of 
History and Genealogy. 


$2.00 per year 


THE GRAFTON PREss, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 








Translations and 
Reprints 


Original source material for an- 
cient, medieval and modern history in 
pamphlet or bound form. Pamphlets 
cost from 10 to 25 cents. 


SYLLABUSES 


H. V. AMES: American Colonial His- 
tory. (Revised and enlarged edi- 
a eae $1.00 


D. C. MUNRO and G. SELLERY: 
Syllabus of Medieval History, 395 
a Sees: $1.00 

In two parts: Pt. I, by Prof. 
Munro, Syllabus of Medieval His- 
tory, 395 to 1300. Pt. II, by 
Prof. Sellery, Syllabus of Later 
Medieval History, 1300 to 1500. 
Parts published separately. 


W. E. LINGELBACH: Syllabus of 
the History of the Nineteenth Cen- 
eee eee 60 cents 


Combined Source Book of the Renais- 
sance. M. WHITCOMB....... $1.50 


State Documents on Federal Rela- 
tions. H. V. AMES.......... $1.75 








Published by Department of His- 
tory, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, and by Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
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Corre] n of American History and 
Civies, A. H. Sanford, editor, 63; Forman’s 
Adva Civies. Reviewed by H. W. 
Edw 3, 77; Municipal Civies in Ele 
ment and High Sehools. By J. J. 
Shep 99: Methods of, 131; Review 
of Rei s Young Citizens Reader. By 
Ha. KR. 7 er, 185. 

Gover! Conference, of. By 8S. E. For- 

Great | The Recent Situation in. 
By J Haynes, 202. 

Hlague 1] mal, Recent Work of. By John 
Hay 2 

Hardit Ss. J History Teaching in the 
Midd West, 144 

Harval College, Introductory Course in 
Hi By C. H. Haskins, 96. 

Haski Charles H. Introductory Course in 
Hist n Harvard (¢ ollege, 95. 

Llayes { irlton Huntley. Contemporan 
eous | pean History An Account of 
Kx) mental College Class, 127. 
Hayne lohi The Recent Revolution in 
ru 10; Review of Beard’s Readings 

1 Government and Polities, 57; The year 
1909 in History, 131, 151, 177; Recent 
Hist lhe Situation in Great Britain, 
»()2 Germany, Spain, Belgium 

I land, 222. 

Heal ( and By W. H. Allen. Re 
vie | Louis Nusbaum, 57. 

High S American. By John F. Brown. 
Rev by G. H. Gaston, 66. 

Hig S | Rally Day in Louisiana, 208. 

High S )] History in. See American. 
An English, and European History 
in 1 Secondary Schools. 

Hill \ Surmmer School at Oxford, 
1 ) 

Histe \ssociation, The (English), 113. 

Histor Field, Reports, from. By Walter 
H. ¢ 19, 41, 65, 88, 113,139, 161, 
LS6 8, 231 

Histo Publications, 1909-1910, 198. 

Histon ( er and the Community. Edi 
torial, LOt 

History Teachers’ Associations, List of, 88, 
161, 2 

History ‘Teacher’s Magazine, The Field of. 
By Andr C. McLaughlin, 4. 

Histor ching, Gain, Loss. and Problem 

Re { By William MacDonald, 23 

Histo I iching in the Middle West. By 
S. B. Harding, 144. 

Holland Recent History of. By John 
Hayne 22 , 

Howlat Arthur C Review of W. W. 
Fow] Social Life at Rome in the Age 
of Cice 39 

Hudsor ton Celebration, 55. 

Illust Material for History Classes. 
See \ lization of History. 

Illusti Material. Work of the Metro 
polit Museum of Art, 168; Longmans’ 
Hist | Wall Pictures, 171; Exhibit of. 
By Ni England History Teachers’ Asso- 
clatio ii 

Indiana History Teachers’ Association, 88, 
209, 

Indians New Jersey, 163. 


Industries, Local. As a Basis for an Intro 
ductory Course in Economics. By A. L. 
Pugh, 76. 

Italy, Unification of, Secondary School 
lesson upon. By D. C. Knowlton, 204. 
James, James A. A Restatement of the 
Proposals of the Committee of Eight, 51. 
James, J. A. and Sanford, A. H. American 
History. Reviewed by J. 8S. Fox, 37. 
Jameson, J. Franklin, Editor. Original 
Narratives of Early American History, 

149. 

Jay Treaty. A Type Lesson for Element- 
ary Schools. By A. J. Gerson, 86. 

Jernegan, Mareus W. Junior College His- 
tory in the University of Chicago, 169. 

Johnson, Henry. Exhibit of Aids to the 
Visualization of History, 119. 

Knowlton, Daniel C. European History in 
the Secondary Schools, 12, 33, 59, 82, 110, 
134, 156, 181, 204, 228. 

Laboratory, An Historical. By 
MacDonald, 73. 

Lanson, Gustave. Quoted 
phasis upon method, 5. 

Library, Use of. By R. H. Parham, 68; 
Comment upon. By E. M. Violette, 115. 

Lloyd-George’s Proposed British Budget, 
177. 

Local History, Courses in Summer Schools, 
1909, 4. 

Local Industries. As a 
ductory Course in 
Pugh, 76. 

London, England, History Teaching in, 209. 

Longmans’ Historical Wall Pictures, Review 
of, 171. 

Lord, Eleanor L. The History 
Association of Maryland, 30. 

Louisiana High School Rally Day, 208. 

Louisiana, Raising the Standard in, 41. 

MacDonald, William. Documentary Source 
Books of American History, 1606-1898. 
Reviewed by editor, 18; Gain, Loss, and 
Problem in Recent History Teaching, 23; 
An Historical Laboratory, 73. 

Mcllwain, C. H. The Preceptorial Method 
as applied to History at Princeton Uni- 
versity, 124. 

McLaughlin, Andrew C. 
Magazine, 4. 

Mace, William H. Stories of 
reviewed by Charles A. 

Mahaffy, John P. What Have 
Done for Modern Civilization? 
by William Fairley, 109. 

Mandan, Fort. Used as an exercise for 
construction work in elementary history 
classes. By Lida Lee Tall, 225. 

Maps, Wall, for History Classes. By 
ald E. Smith, 48. 

Maryland History Teachers’ 
Sketch of the History of. 
L. Lord, 30. 

Method in 
Summer 
The 
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(,eorge 
= 


William 


as favoring em- 


Basis for an Intro- 
Economics. By A. L. 


Teachers’ 


The Field of the 
Heroism, 
Coulomb, 17. 
the Greeks 
Reviewed 


Don- 


Association, 
By Eleanor 


History Teaching. Courses in 

Schools, 1909, 4; Value of, 5; 

College Teaching of History. By 

Burton Adams, 9; The Need of. 
Editorial, 32; Suggestions upon Elemen- 
tary Methods. By Franklin L. Riley, 54; 
An Historical Laboratory. By William 
MacDonald, 73; Directions for Written 
Work in History Classes. By M. S&S. 
Smith, 90; The Use of Topics. By W. H. 
C., 212. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. Its Work 
for Teacher and Student of History. By 
M. H. W., 168. 

Michigan, Pro-Seminary in History in the 
University of. By F. L. Paxson, 217. 

Middle States History Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Spring Meeting, 153, 186. 

Middle West, History Teaching in the. By 
S. B. Harding, 144. 

Milwaukee History Teachers, 138. 

Mississippi Association of History Teachers. 
April meeting, 186. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 
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Meeting of June, 1909, 15; Spring meet- 
ing, 1910, 231. 
Missouri, Admission of, Type-lesson upon. 


For Elementary Schools. By A. J. Ger- 
son, 112. 
Missouri Society of Teachers of History 


and Government, Sketch of. Spring meet- 
ing 1909, officers, 15, 114, 210. 

Modern Europe, The Development of. By 
J. H. Robinson and C, A. Beard. Reviewed 
by 8. B. Fay, 35. 

Monroe, Paul. Description of the Tower of 
Knowledge, 203. 

Municipal Civies in Elementary and High 
Schools. By J. J. Sheppard, 99. 

Myers, Albert Cook. Proposal to print the 
writings of William Penn, 194. 

Newark, N. J. High School Teachers’ Ex 
amination, 209. 

New England History Teachers’ Association. 
April, 1909, meeting, 20; Syllabus upon 
Civil Government in Secondary Schools, 
41; Fall meeting, 1909, 42; Annual Meet- 
ing, 89; Spring Meeting, 153, 186, 210. 

New Jersey History Syllabus, 108. 

New Jersey Indians, 163. 

Newton, C. B. English History in the 
Secondary School, 14, 34, 62, 85, 136, 154, 
180, 207. 


New York City Conference of History 
Teachers, 114. 
North, Mary. An Ancient History Char- 


acter Social, 31. 
North Central History Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, April 1909, Meeting 20; Review of 
Proceedings of Annual Meeting, 1909, 41; 
Annual List of Books on History and 
Civies, 43; Spring Meeting, 153, 209. 

North Dakota History Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. December meeting, 162. 

Nusbaum, Louis. Review of Allen’s Civics 
and Health, 57. 

Oberholtzer, Ellis Paxson. 
ants, 167. 

Observation Work and Practice Teaching in 
History. By N. M. Trenholme, 220. 
Old South Leaflets, Classified. By R. W. 

Wells, 98. 

Opening Days of a History Course, Editorial, 
3. 

Organization, Value of. Editorial, 78. 

Original Narratives of Early American His 
tory. Reviewed by C. M. Andrews, 149. 

Oxford, England, Summer School at. By 
Mabel Hill, 65. : 

Pacific Coast Branch of American Historical 
Association, 115. 

Pageant, Historical. A 
Suggestion, 148. 

Pageants, Historical. By E. 
167. 

Parham, R. H. 
students, 68. 

Paxson, Frederic Logan. The Last Ameri- 
can Frontier. Reviewed by Editor, 230; 
Pro-Seminary in History in University of 
Michigan, 217. 

Penn, William, The 
posal to print, 194. 

Persia, Recent History. 
151. 

Pictures, Longmans’ Historical Wall, Review 
of, 171. 

Pilgrim Fathers’ Memorial at Southampton, 
England, Illustration of, 165; account of, 
176. 

Practical Value of 
Bowman, 103. 

Practice Teaching in History. 
Trenholme, 220. 

Preceptorial Method as applied to History 
in Princeton University. By C. H. Me- 
Ilvain, 124. 

Princeton University, 


Historical Page- 


Commencement 
P. Oberholtzer, 


Use of Libraries by history 


Writings of. Pro- 


By John Haynes, 


History. By J. N. 


By N. M. 


The Preceptorial 


Method as Applied to History in. By 
C. H. MelIlwain, 124. 


Pro-Seminary in History in the University 
By Frederic L. Paxson, 217. 


of Michigan. 
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Publications, Historical, 1909-1910, 198. 

Pugh, Alexander L. Local Industries as a 
Basis for an Introductory Course in Econ- 
omics, 76. 

Putnam, George P. Tabular Views of Uni- 
versal History. Reviewed by G. H. Gas 
ton, 184. 

Rally Day, High School, In Louisiana, 208. 

Recent History. 
Class in Contemporaneous European His- 
tory. By ch mee Hayes, 27; The year 
1909 in History. By John Haynes, 131, 
151, 177; The Situation in Great Britain. 


By John Haynes, 202; France, Germany, 


Spain, Belgium and Holland, 222. 
Recitation, The. By N. M. Trenholme, 74, 
Reconstruction Period in American History. 

By A. M. Wolfson, 179. 

Reinsch, Paul S. The Young Citizen’s 
Reader. Reviewed by H. R. Tucker, 185. 

Renaissance, Secondary School Lesson upon. 
By D. C. Knowlton, 82. 

Reports from the Historical Field. 1 
Walter H. Cushing, 19, 41, 65, 88, 11 
139, 161, 186, 208, 231. 

Riley, Franklin L. Suggestions on Elemen- 
tary History, 53. 

Robinson, J. H. and Beard, C. A. The 
Development of Modern Europe. | 
viewed by Sidney B. Fay, 35. 

Roman Empire, Outline History of. By W. 
S. Davis. Reviewed by C. R. Fay, 184. 

Rome, Social Life at, in the Age of Cicero. 
By W. Ward Fowler. Reviewed by A. C. 
Howland, 39. 

St. Bartholomew, Massacre of. View of, 
from J. W. Thompson’s, “The Wars of 
Religion in France,” 213. 

Salmon, Lucy M. Vassar College Intro 
ductory Course in History, 145. 

Sanford, Albert H., Editor. Correlation of 
American History and Civics, 63. 

San Francisco History Teachers, 65, 186. 

Schaper, William A. Instruction in Ameri 
can Government in Secondary Schools, 26 

Secondary Schools. See American History 
in the Secondary Schools, Ancient History 
in the Secondary Schools, English History 
in the Secondary Schools, Kuropean His 
tory in the Secondary Schools. 

Separatists, English, A Type Lesson upon, 
for Elementary Schools. By A. J. Gerson, 
183. 

Sheppard, James J. Municipal Civics in Ele 
mentary and High Schools, 99. 

Shilling, D. ©. Proposed High School course 
in history, 163. 

Shotwell, James T. Exhibit of Aids to the 
Visualization of History, 119; An Under 
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re 


An Experimental College 


graduate Course in History in Columbia 
University, 220. 

Sill, Henry A. An Estimate of Ferrero’s 
History of Rome, 125. 

Smith, Donald E. Wall Maps for History 
Classes, 48. 

Smith, Mary Shannon. Directions for 
Written Work in History Classes, 90; Col- 
lege Catalogue Requirements in History, 
211. 

Social, An Ancient History Character. By 
Mary North, 31. 

Methods. Review of 
Documentary Source-Book of American 
History, 1606-1898. By editor, 18; Chey- 
ney’s Readings in English History, re- 
viewed by N. M. Trenholme, 18; The Use 
of Sources in Instruction in Government 
and Politics. By Charles A. Beard, 49; 
Criticized adversely. By C. R. Fay, 67; 
Caldwell and Persinger’s Source History 
of the United States reviewed, 105; Com- 
ment upon. By H. R. Tucker, 114. 

Sources, Use of, in History Teaching. 1 


MacDonald, 


Source 


> 


Vv 


H. W. Elson, 218; In the Teaching of 
History, One use of. By Fred Morrow 
Fling, 5; Use of in Elementary History 
Classes, 225. 


South Africa, The 
Haynes, 131. 


Union of. By John 


Spain, Recent History of. 
999 


Spanish Claim. A Type-Lesson for the 
Grades. By A. J. Gerson, 54. 

Stephens, Frank Fletcher. The Transition 
Period, 1788-1789. Reviewed, 81. 


By John Haynes, 


Stereographs, Use of in Classes, 


115, 188. 


History 


Summer Schools, Exchange of professors in, 
$3. 

Summer Schools, History in 1909, 4; His 
tory Courses in 1910, 172, 195; Oxford, 


England, Summer School. By Mabel 
Hill, 65. 
Syvlabi. A Tentative List of Historical. C2 


Syllabi, History. By W. L. Fleming, 71; 
The New Jersey Syllabus, 108. 

Tall, Lida Lee. Construction Work in the 
Teaching of Elementary History. I. 
Fort Mandan, 225. 


Texas History Teachers, 139. 
Text book. The 
Thompson, C. 


Use of, 10. 

Mildred. An Account of the 
Preliminary Report of the Committee of 
Five, 128. 

Topical Method in History Teaching. By 
w. #7. C., B12. 


Ferris & Leach, Printers, Philadelphia. 


- Westward 


Tower of Knowledge, Picture of, 189; De 
scription of. By Paul Monroe, 202. 

Training. the History Teacher. By N. M. 
Trenholme. Organization of His Field of 


Study, 24; Organization of the Recitation, 
74; Intrepretation of the Subject-matter, 


150; Observation Work and _ Practice 
Teaching, 220. 

Treaty, Jay. A Type-lesson upon, for Ele 
mentary Schools. By A. J. Gerson, 86. 

Trenholme, Norman M. Review of Chey 
ney’s Readings in English History, 18; 
Training the History Teacher, 24, 74, 150, 
220. 

Tucker, H. R. Review of Ashle’s American 
History, 108; Comment upon 
Methods, 114; Review of Reinsch’s Young 
Citizen’s Reader, 185. 

Turkey, Recent. Revolution in. By Jolin 
Haynes, 50. 

Type Lessons in History. By A. J. Gerson 
(See also History in the Grades), 16. 
Undergraduate Course in History in Colum 
bia University. By J. T. Shotwell, 220. 
Universal History, Tabular Views of. By 
G. P. Putnam. Reviewed by G. H, Gaston, 

184. 

Universities of Ancient Greece. By J. W. 
H. Walden. Reviewed by F. M. Fling, 
184. 

Vassar College, Introductory Course in His 
tory in. By Lucy M. Salmon, 145. 

Violette, E. M. Comment upon the Use of 
School Libraries, 115. 

Visualization of History, Aids to the. By 
Charles A. Coulomb, 119 

VW alden, J. W. H. The Universities of 
Ancient Greece. Reviewed by F. M. Fling, 
184. 

Wells, Rex W. The Old South Leaflets 
Classified, 98. 

Western History in Our Schools, The Study 
of. By Clarence W. Alvord, 28. 


source 


Lessons for 
Franklin L. 


Migration. Oral 
Elementary Classes, By 
Riley, 53. 

William III, Influence upon. American His 
tory, 36. 

Wisconsin History Teachers’ Association, 
Meeting of, 88, 161. 

Wolfson, Arthur M. 
the Secondary School 
132, 168. 178, 206, 227. 

Written Work in History Classes, Direc 
tions for. By Mary Shannon Smith, 90 


American History in 
10, 36. 58. SO. 107 


is 


Yale University, Freshman History Course 
in. By E. L. Durfee, 193 
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